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Meeting of the Editors and Publishers’ 
Association of Missouri. 

As briefly noticed in our last issue, this meeting was 
held in the Hall of the Polytechnic Institute in this 
city on Wednesday the 19th of May. It was largely 
attended, and the several portions of the State well 
represented. The utmost harmony prevailed; and 
each individual present, and the people of the State 
at large, will be greatly benefitted. 
ofladies participated. Such fraternal gatherings have 
a refining influence that will go far to check those 
feelings that so naturally rise in the mind while dis- 
cussing conflicting views of public policy. 

After the Annual Address by the Editor of this 
journal, which was published last week, and a Poem 
by T. E. Garrett, Esq., of the “Republican,” an elec- 
tion of officers was held which resulted as follows: 
President, Norman J. Colman. Vico-Presidents, W. 
F. Switzler, J. Wilder. Recording Secretary, D. A. 
Sutton. Corresponding Secretary, Horace Wilcox. 
Treasurer, P. M. Pinckard. 

The afternoon was spent in a pleasant visit to our 
two great illustrations of rural taste, refinement and 
intelligence, Lafayette Park and Mr. Shaw’s Garden. 

At the Park they were met by the public minded 
superintendent Mr. M. G. Kern, who showed them over 
the grounds, and presented excellent samples of native 


Quite «a number 


wine. 
They then visited the magnificent Botanical Gardens 


of Mr. Henry Shaw, and were welcomed and enter- 
tained by him in his own princely style. The day 
was closed by a superb banquet given by the members 
ef the city Press and citizens, at the Laclede Hotel. 
An invitation was tendered by Thos. Allen, Esq., 
President of the Iron Mountain R. R., to visit Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob, and a special train put on 
for the occasion. Abundant refreshments were pro- 
vided by some of our public spirited citizens, and 
Messrs. Crane and Letcher furnished their California 
wines, and the Bluffton and the American Wine Com- 
panies the wines of our State, all in the most liberal 


quantities. 
No excursion could have been gotten up so produc- 


tive of lasting benefit to the State, or more appropriate 
to the occasion, than this visit to these wonderful re- 
gions. It is pleasing to read descriptions and to see 
the excellent pictures of them—but the small picture 
and crowd of details gives us wrong ideas of com- 
parison in the size; we are apt to measure everything 
by its immediately present association, and it is only 
when we are brought into direct personal contact with 
such objects in their original vastness, that we truly 
feel their immensity, and gain a correct conception of 
the wealth that is treasured there awaiting the union 
of labor and capital to give it currency. 





Thomas Fitch, : : : 





lying for the first twenty miles on the bank of the Mis 
sissippi, with her floating palaces coursing along.— 
Villages, farms, vineyards and orchards, are dotted all 
over, and fine streams and springs abound. The sur- 
face rises from where the road leaives the river, till, at 
Bismarck, the point where the Belmont extension 
leaves the I. M. R. R., the track is 495 feet above the 
city directrix. 

The Iron Mountain, Shepherd and Russell Moun- 
tains, and Pilot Knob, are all within a short distance 
of each other, and are at once beautiful to behold and 
of inconceivable value. Pilot Knob is an isolated 
mass of fron ore, with traces of porphyry and slate, 
three hundred fect higher than Iron Mountain and 
about a thousand feet higher than St. Louis. The 
view from its summit is enchanting—surrounding hills 
clothed with verdure, winding roads, trickling streams, 
quiet villages, ringing hammers, blazing furnaces, and 
panting engines. 

Shepherd Mountain is a few feet higher than the 
Knob, and upon it are loose masses of magnetic ore 
which are cagerly sought after as curiosities by the 
visitors. 

Although these deposits have been worked over a 
quarter of a century, two furnaces in full blast, and 
hundreds of men constantly employed, the workings 
are like small “red specks” on their sides. 

Coal has also been discovered in the vicinity, which 
will be of incalculable value, as the furnaces are rap- 
idly swallowing up the forests. While all the available 
labor and capital are employed—there are orders for 
metal a year in advance. What a magnificent field 
for capital and labor! The thousand-tongued types 
of the State will tell tales that will arouse new ener 
gies and awaken new echoes among those hills and 


forests. 
An abundance of cedar (much of fine size) mingles 


with the other natives of the forest ; and in the short 
time we could spend, we saw some plants quite rare 
with us. The Deerberry (Vaccinum stamineum), if 
some crushed specimens did not deceive us, will form 
a most beautiful ornamental plant, worthy of a place 
in the parterre. The small Spiderwort (Tradescantia 
rosea), and the Fire pink (Silene virginica), were fine. 
To spend a week there would be pleasant. 

Instructive addresses were given by Mr. Allen, Pres- 
ident of the road, Lieutenant Governor Stanard and 
other gentlemen, and dispatches were sent to the 
Memphis Commercial Convention pledging support in 
the efforts being made to develop the resources of the 
Mississippi valley. All seemed delighted, and the 
trip was made without accident or unpleasant feeling. 
‘There was so much kindness, generosity and good 
feeling manifested, that to express thanks to each in- 
dividual would be needless labor; to feel them so 
strongly will give us lasting pleasure! 





The scenery along the road is highly entertaining, 
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CITY AND COUNTRY. 

Eps. Rurau Wortp: I am “sick and tired” of seeing 
such twaddle as the following, in all the papers of the 
day: 
‘Why will the poor continue to live in our cities, 
where they are starving, when they can go into the 
country, indulge in pure air, enjoy better health, and 
make more money by farming ? 

Now, I want to tell you, that this is all “stuff and 
nonsense.” The men who write such as the above, 
know nothing about the poor or their condition. In 
the first place, a man raised in the city, knows nothing 
about farming. Evenif he did, he would have to work 
about twenty years to save the necessary amount to 
buy a farm; unless he wants to go to the outskirts of 
civilization. Show me the mechanic, laboring man or 
poor clerk, that can save over five dollars per month. 
At the present rate of heuse rent, provisions and cloth- 
ing, he cannot even save that amount, unless he has 
steady employment and enjoys perfect health. Now, 
at that rate of saving, he will find himself in posses- 
sion of 1,200 dollars, at the end of twenty years; and 
that amount would only purchase about 40 or 60 acres 
slightly improved. But, let me consider a genuine 
case—my own, for instance. I am a poor man that 
does not indulge in whisky, and I try to practice proper 
economy at home. I have worked when my health 
would permit it, and when I could find it, for the last 
ten years. I owe no man acent. But, I could not 
possibly show at the present time over 200 dollars, as 
the proceeds of my ten years’ work. But the philos- 
ophers who writes articles, like the one above quoted, 
would tell me to go into the country, where I will be 
all right in mind, body and purse. I would like to 
ask them, or you, where the money will come ‘rom 
to purchase the farm; build a house and fence, and 
buy stock and farming implements. 

If I have not taken a tenable position, please tell 
me where | err, and point out how a poor man, like 
myself, can proceed in order to compass a farm, and 
how he can live for at least nine months after he em- 
barks in the business. 

You will oblige several poor mechanics and clerks 
by complying with the fcregoing request. T. A. P. 

St. Louis, April 12. 


Reply. 

As will be seen from the date of the above, it has 
been on hand some time, but this is the first moment 
we have to give mature consideration to the above, 
and earnest counsel to the best of our ability and 
belief. 

All human beings are so constituted as to desire 
happiness—but all do not seck it in the same nor in 
the right direction: so we judge at least from seeing 
the many failures in life. For instance, a man must 
be devoid of sense that chooses mercantile pursuits 
without having some capital to start with, or in the 
near prospective. He may beever so good a salesman 
or accountant—but with these qualifications he can 
only attain to a subordinate position (in very excep- 
tional cases only dves he become partner); and it is 
certainly a gloomy prospect to be always only a sales- 
man or bouk-keeper, to be forever chained to the coun- 
teror desk. A mechanic. if he be a masterof his trade, 
can, in most instances, commence on a small scale and 
add to his goods as he feels able; but a merchant, to 
be successful, must have an assortment of goods—and 
these he should own and not be in debt therefor. We 
do not think it necessary to instance the up-bill bus- 
iness in the professions. On the other hand farming 
is an art in which even the rudest apprentice ean 
count ona day’s work, and a proportionate day’s 
wages. Weare well acquainted with a man who, until 
his sixteenth year, attended school, then he learned a 
trade and became a good mechanic; but being disap- 
pointed in obtaining a partnership at his trade, he 
tried the country and farming. His possessions cou- 
sisted of a good wife and three children, a young mare, 
a yearling colt, saddle and bridle, and comfortable 
household furniture. With these he started for North- 
ern Illinois, where government land could be had for 
$1.25 per acre. He baa learned to milk at the age of 
26 years; his wife had been brought up on a farm and 
understood farm life and dairy operations. Before 
reaching their destination the money was all gone but 
50 cents, and they left unpaid for the time a hotel bill 
of $9. Arrived at the point selected, the man went to 
work first at his trade; then as a second-rate hand in 
the harvest field—at first only raking bundles, but 
soon learning also to bind; and so, little by little, on 
the part of the husband, the art of farming was ac- 
quired. Cattle were cheap, and the next spring our 
friends were in possession of eleven head of cows and 
steers—earned at the trade and by farm labor. 

We will not follow them all aloug; but, within the 
year, they had entered for themselves a quarter section 
of land at government rates, entered with a soldier’s 
warrant and obtained on long time, by paying ten per 
cent. interest. On this was a little improvement of 





twenty-three acres, which was paid for in stock; this 
was soon enlarged to seventy-five acres, some of the | 
young cattle paying for breaking the prairie. Then | 
farming commenced in earnest, and with such signal | 
success, that some old farmers said, “the bigger the 
fool the greater the luck?” Wasit luck? But on- | 
other sensible person remarked, that better plowing 
than was done here had not been seen on any farm for 
years either in Illinois or Ohio. All this had been 
learned without almost any instruction, but our friend 
had his eyes open, and learned to profit not only by 
the success but also from the failure of others. Ina 
very few years our friends were in possession of over 
three hundred acres of land, a dairy of over twenty 
cows, fifty head of other cattle and horses, a good or- 
chard and good farm buildings; and to accomplish all 
this only an aid of four hundred dollars was received, 
and at a time when it could have been got along with- 
out. Subsequently another quarter section was bought, 
at a cost of a thousand dollars. 

Now all this was not accomplished without effort, 
losses or drawbacks such as are common to man—for 
sunshine and shadow were intermingled all along, 
and we only write this to illustrate what real leve for 
a calling and perseverance will doforaman. Neither 
is this an exceptional example, but one that could 
with a little variation be multiplied by tens and even 
hundreds 

If a man likes to live from hand to mouth ; if he 
wants to see the cash for every day’s or week’s work ; 
if he is socially so constituted that he cannot live nor 
work alone—why, under such circumstances, he had 
better remain in the city 

The cultivation of the earth is the normal condition 
of man, and one designed by infinite wisdom to give 
the most enjoyment. Aiding Nature, he must make 
her his study, and through Nature look up to Nature’s 
God. While his hands are busy at the plow, or while 
casting the precious seed, he can commune with his 
Heavenly Father, and acknowledge him as the source 
of all his blessings, the Giver of every good gift.— 
Having a conscience void of offence, his rest will be 
sweet, and every morsel he eats will be fresh and pure. 
He can have the ripest and most luscious of fruits, 
the freshest vegetables, the sweetest milk and butter, 
and is, altogether, the most independent (as far as man 
can be independent of his fellow) of all men. 

Look around you! even “city folks,” if they wish 
to enjoy themselves, seck the country. While living 
in the city, if they have a pic-nic, or May party, or 
any other innocent recreation, they seek the shady 
grove, the murmuring brooks, and love to see the 
shadows chase each other across the waving grain, or 
listen to the rustle of the growing corn, or the sweet 
warbling of birds. If rich, they spend the summer in 
the country ; and, finally, when retiring from business 
they make their home in the country, where they 
hope to spend the evening of life in quiet and ease; 
and, finally, where they hope to be buried. 

We believe there is no place which affords so much 
and such pure enjoyment as the country. Have you 
a family—go even to the outskirts of civilization; it 
will be but a few years before this will overtake you. 
But, as we said, you must have a strong liking for 
work and for rural pursuits; and not only you, but 
your wife and family, also. If you have nota wife 
and children, our advice is to get the wife at least be- 
fore you start for the country. Then subscribe for 
and read the ‘Rural World” and follow its teachings, 
and our word forit in less than ten years you will 
bless the day that you left the city and started for the 
farm. 


+0 _____ — 
COOKED FOOD FOR SWINE. 

Thomas J. Edge. of Chester county, Pa., in 
answer to the inquiries of the editor of the 
Practical Farmer, gives that paper a report of 
his experiments, which cannot fail to be read 
with interest by all engaged in making pork :— 

‘“* My first experiment was with old corn, in 
three forms, viz: shelled and fed whole; ground 
and made into slop with cold water, and ground 
and thoroughly cooked. 

The pigs, five in number, were from the same 
litter, and were the produce of a good common 
sow crossed with a Berkshire boar. 

In each case the food was given them as fast 
as consumed, and all possible care taken to 
avoid any waste or irregularity of feeding; in 
every case of a change of food, three days was 
allowed before the weighing for the experiment, 
in order that the effect of a sudden and entire 
change of diet might not affect the result. 

I found that five bushels of whole corn made} 








47} poundsof pork. Five bushels (less miller’s 
toll) of corn, ground and made into thick slop 
with cold water, made 544 pounds of pork. The 
same amount of meal, well boiled and fed cold, 
made 83} pounds of pork. 

With the whole corn, the pigs had the slops 
from the kitchen (no milk); and for drink with 
the boiled mush, one or two quarts were thinned 
with cold water or slop from the house; in each 
case the house slop was used in some form or 
other, but all the milk was reserved for small 

igs. 

The fifteen bushels of corn cost $1.30 per 
bushel, and thee will notice that while the pork 
made from the whole corn, barely paid for the 
corn—that from the same amount of ground 
corn cooked, paid the whole cost of the corn and 
a little more than. o1e dollar per bushel over, 
and that the economy of grinding and making 
into slop will fully warrant the extra trouble 
and expense. How could it be otherwise, when 
the whole economy of profitable teeding consists 
in bursting of or breaking the indigestible hull 
which encloses the minute particles of the food ? 

In the above experiment the data are based 
upon pork at $14 per cwt., and corn at $1.30 
per bushel, but it will apply as well to other 
prices. 

The second experiment was exclusively with 
new corn, in two forms, viz; on the ear, and 
shelled and ground before boiling, and all in 
each case was what we know as ‘“ nubbins” or 
soft corn. The best of this class of corn was 
reserved for the pigs, and the worst fed to the 
cattle. Ten bushels on the cob made 293 pounds 
ot pork, fed in the usual way, on the ground. 
The same amount shelled, ground by horse 
power, and boiled, made 64 pounds of pork. Of 
course a portion ofthat fed on the ear was wasted; 
but it is the common plan, and forms but a fair 
test of the comparative merits of cooked foo}. 
I have made no experiment with sound new corn, 
but may have a favorable opportunity before the 
season is past, but would suppose that my ex- 
periment with old corn would form a good cri- 
terion to judge by. 

Thee asks for any indirect points which may 
have been noticed during the experiments. [ 
have found that there is economy in allowing 
the food to become thoroughly cold before it is 
fed; that in this state a larger amount will be 
eaten, with more apparent good appetite; that 
while scalding is beneficial, thorough and pro- 
longed cooking under pressure is more econom- 
ical. In more than one case [ fastened the lids 
of the barrels down until the pressure was as 
high as five pounds per square inch in the bar- 
rel and steamer, and an examination into the 
conuition of the food convinced me that its glob- 
ules were thoroughly bursted, and it was all, or 
nearly all. rendered available. During a given 
time, the same pigs will consume rather more 
corn cooked than uncooked. 


Having eaten various portions of one of the 
above pigs, fed almost entirely on cooked food 
(fed cold), and having assisted in killing all of 
them, I must say that the prevalent idea that 
the meat of such pigs is not as firm as if fed 
upon uncooked food, has proven, in my case to 
be erroneous—though I am not prepared to say 
what the result would have been had the food 
been used while warm. 

Another correspondent of the same paper, in 
speaking of the value of potatoes when cooked 
for hogs, says: 

‘**T have demonstrated to my own satisfaction, 
with the use of a Prindle steamer and carefal 
weighing. that while five bushels of boiled mush 
(hasty-pudding) will make eighty-four pounds 
of pork, three bushels of meal and five of pota- 
toes will make seventy-two and one-half pounds 
of pork. Ido not wish it to be understood that 
the five bushels of potatoes made the extra 
twenty-two and one half pounds, but merely to 
state that under similar circumstances, the two 
combined produce the above result.’’ 


1868 
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FARMING. 

Eps. Rurat Woruip: We have noticed, in 
your valuable journal, an article recommending 
the use of agricultural text books in schools. 
this is an excellent idea. We cannot place too 
high an estimate on the education of the youth 
in this particular science. 

Farming is the main dependence; it is the 
motive power which keeps in motion the whole 
machinery of mankind—hence, it must receive 
attention as such. A practical knowledge of 
farming must be instilled into the minds of the 











young; and we. know of no better means of 
acomplishing this than by the use of a series 
ofagricultural text books in schools, both com- 
mon and graded. What the student learns in 
this manner he will have constant opportunity 
of reducing to practice, and thus confirm his 
knowledge. A vast amount of useful knowledge 
vill thus be stored up, the importance of which 
vill be evinced when the duties of the farm 
levolve upon him. 

Many people consider farming as of only 
secondary importance, answering as a reserve 
upon which to retreat in case of failure in busi- 
ness ; but this class of persons we must consid- 
eas superficial observers —for farming is a 
sience, and no one need expect to succeed in it 
yithout a knowledge of its principles. 

Instead of the monotonous routine of gram- 
mar, geography, mathematics, &c., which are 
10 sooner learned than forgotten—let there be 
introduced a plain and comprehensive course of 
instruction on the more important studies of 
agriculture and its allied sciences. 

E. W. Porter. 
FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

Cor. Conman: Some of the old workers in the 
Agricultural cause have organized an associa- 
tion for the State, in the Agricultural, Mechan- 
ical and Manufacturing interests of Mississippi. 
The citizens of Jackson, with an unprecedented 
liberality, have raised $6000 dollars and over, 
for preparing Fair Grounds and paying premi- 
ums at a proposed fair, beginning on the 4th 
Tuesday in October. 

We would be pleased to see our effort approv- 
ed by the personal attendance of the Editorial 
corps, manufacturers, breeders, &c. In the 
day of our prosperity, we had, in Jackson, as 
if other portions of the State, quite creditable 
firs; and though not equalling St. Louis, yet 
the display of implements, stock, fowls and man- 
ufacturers’ goods—was quite large. We must 
begin again. In consequence of the destruction 
of property of all kinds—plows and agricultural 
implements generally and especially—it will be 
years before we can be in condition as in ’59. 
We must look to the East and the West to help 
w with the improved implements and to show 
to our people the best stock, so that as we ac- 
quire means, we will know where to purchase. 

Judging from the kindly ‘* Editorial Corres- 
pondence,”’ that our Dixie land is appreciated 
by you, we ask for a favorable notice and your 
influence, in enlarging our display and effort 
for good. Perhaps that same “ Editorial Cor- 
respondenze” can be enlarged, if the writer will 
but try the geniality of Mississippi in her cen- 
tre, as he had only a taste at her circumference. 
Asa member of the Association and one of its 
officers, | say to-you, come, and hope you will 
enjoy the meeting. M. W. Patwips. 
Chatawa, Miss., May 24th, 1869. 











Dickinson’s Na 

The above is an illustration of the first ma- 
chine that has been introduced to the public 
combining the operations of Husking, Shelling 
and Bagging Grain. By its use, the husks are 
all saved for use, which renders them of great 
value for the manufacture of paper, cloth and 





tional Corn Husker, Sheller and Bagger. 





mattresses. In shelling, the cob is entirely 
stripped of every grain of corn without the 
slightest injury to the keroel. 

Information can be had by addressing H. E. 
Dickinson, 125 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





COUNTIES OF MISSOURI. 
{Continued from our last. ] 


Macon County—Lies in the north central part of 
the State, and is centrally crossed by the H. & St. Joe 
R. R. east and west, and by the N. M. R. R. north and 
south. Macon City is at the junction of the two roads. 
Surface undulating, sometimes broken; soil generally 
very fertile. Underlying the surface is a stratum of 
bituminous coal, varying from one to nine feet thick. 
A singular vatural feature of the surface is the “knobs,” 
so-called, some of which are so regular that they seem 
the work of art. Macon City is the county seat. Pop., 
1860, 14,346. Vote, 1868—Rep. 1,189; Dem. 1,151. 

Mapison Counry—Lies one hundred miles south of 
St. Louis, and is one of the intensely mineral counties. 
Iron, lead, copper, platina, cobalt and nickel are 
found in paying quantities. Surface uneven and hilly, 
and even mountainous in some parts.. Near Freder- 
icktown is a considerable body of fertile land. This 
county was first settled in 1722-at Mine La Motte, by 
a Frenchman of that name Fredericktown, the 
county seat, is 15 miles from Pilot Knob, the present 
terminus of the Iron Mountain Railroad. The exten- 
sion of the same road from Bismarck to Belmont will 
pass through the county North-west to South-east, 
and will be in operation in June, 1869. Pop:, 1860, 
5,664. Vote, 1868—Rep. 205; Dem. 164. 

Mariss County—Is located in the east central part 
of the State, between the S. P. R. R. and the Missouri 
river, and is divided by the Gasconade river. Surface 
broken but well timbered. Favorable for stock grow- 
ing and fruit. Soil good for wheat. Lead, iron and 
copper in different parts of the county. Vienna is the 
county seat. Pop., 1860, 4,901. Vote, 1868—Rep. 136; 
Dem. 333. 

Marion County—TIs in the eastern North-east part 
of the State, on the Mississippi river; is well watered, 
has groves of timber along the streams, excellent and 
abundant building stone, and bituminous coal and rich 
soil. Two-thirds of the surface is undulating prairie 
underlaid by a thick layer of silicious marl, and adap- 
ted to most purposes of farming, either in wet or dry 
seasons. Hannibal is the terminus of the H. & St. Joe 
R.R. 
Vote, 1868—Rep. 929; Dem. 747. 

McDonatpv County—{s the extreme South western. 
The surface is broken, much of the upland sterile 








Palmyra is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 18,838. | 





and unproductive for some crops, but well adapted to 
fruitculture. The valleys are fertile and well adapted 
to stock growing. Four-fifths ot the county is timber 
land. Itis well watered by clear streams. Lead is 
found in the northern part. Pineville is the county 
seat. Pop., 1860, 4,049. Vote, 1868—Rep. 186; 
Dem. 41. 

Mercer County—On the Iowa line, about midway 
across the northern liue of the State, is both level and 
undulating, with about an equal division of prairie 
and timber. Grass yields five to seven tons to the 
acre. It has strong, rich soils, and a healthy climate. 
Excellent timber and building stone are abundant.— 
Princeton is the county seat. Pop., 1860, 9,300. Vote, 
1868—Rep. 1,066; Dem. 402. 

MitterR Country—lIn the central part of the State, 
is traversed by the Osage river, which is navigable for 
small boats from four to six months in the year. Sur- 
face is broken timber land. An abundance of sugar 
maple, walnut and oak for lumber. Well adapted to 
stock and fruit raising. Soil good in the valleys, but 
thin on the hills. Tobacco yield: above the average. 
Grazing lands occupy a fair proportion of the county. 
Tuscumbia is the county seat seat. Pop., 1860, 6,812. 
Vote, 1868—Rep. 562; Dem. 164. 

Mississipp1 County—lIs in the South-east part of 
the State, on the Mississippi river. The soil is rich, 
alluvial river bottoms and very productive. It is 
generally very flat, but susceptible of being drained 
at small expense. The staple crop is corn. Cotton 
matures finely in this county. Vegetables grow toan 
immense size. Peaches and pecans yield abundantly. 
The southern terminus of the I. M. R. R. is at Bel- 
mont, in this county, which there connects with the 
Mobile & Southern Railroads. Charleston is the coun- 
ty seat. Pop., 1860,4,859. Vote, 1868—Rep. 20; Dem. 
330. 

Moniteau County—lIs the centre of the State. It 
has every variety of surface, from the low bottoms of 
the Missouri, to the high table lands 500 feet above. 
Surface broken; prairie and timber aboutequal. The 
richest and deepest soil is in the bottoms on the North- 
east, and in the valleys of the Moniteau and Moreau. 
Rich beds of bituminous and cannel coal; and some 
lead ore are found. The Parific Railroad erosses the 
county east and west. California is the county seat. 
Pop., 1860, 10,134. Vote, 1868—Rep. 754; Dem. 416. 

[Continuation next week.) 
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FROM JASPER CO., MO. 

Mr. Cotman: I have received a few numbers 

of the Rural World, and have carefully read 
them through, and find the horse, cattle, hog, 
poultry, beet, and most of the other agricultural 
interests—very fully and ably discussed through 
your paper. But sheep, which is to be one of 
the leading, if not the paramount agricultural in- 
terest of this State—is almost entirely neglect- 
ed. What can be the cause of it? Is it be- 
cause the sheep men of Missouri have got dis- 
couraged? We certainly have bad’ an up-hill 
road to travel for the last four years. But the 
indications are, that we shall get better prices 
for a few years tocome, and all-who have good 
sheep, willdo well toholdontothem. It isdoubt- 
ful if there is any State in the Union so well 
adapted to sheep and wool growing, as the State 
of Missouri; and I wish to call the attention of 
the sheep men of Missouri to the spreading of 
foot rot and scab among the flocks of this State; 
and as the prospects are, that wool is going to 
be higher, as prices advance there will be 
a great demand for sheep in this State, and of 
course a great many who are inexperienced ih 
the sheep business will be ready to branch out 
in thatline. This will give an opportunity for 
unprincipled men to bring in diseased sheep 
from other States which can be bought for very 
small prices, aud sold here to new beginners at 
good prices, and for sound sheep. 

Now, what is wanted is, a law prohibiting any 
one from bringing any unsound sheep into the 
State, under a penalty of a heavy fine and im- 
prisonment for the offense; and also the same 
for allowing diseased sheep to run upon unin- 
closed lands. Iowa was compelled to do the 
same, a few years ago, when there were so many 
thousand sheep driven to that State. 

The tide has set towards Missouri now, and as 
prices advance in wool, there will be thousands 
of sheep driven to this State, and any amount 
of diseased ones unless we have a law to pro- 
tect ourselves. We cannot be overstocked with 
good, sound sheep; but, to allow all of the 
scabby, foot-rot scalawags, from other States, to 
be driven into our State and spread disease to al- 
most all of our flocks (which have not already 
been diseased by coming in contact with dis- 
eased sheep that have already been brought to 
this State), will not only be a damage to the 
present owners of sheep and to those that buy 
the sheep that are diseased, but it will bea 
damage to the State of thousands of dollars. I 
hope the sheep men and all who feel an inter- 
est in the general welfare of the State, will do 


all they can to have a Jaw passed at the next 
session of the Legislature, which will have the 
effect to keep men from bringing diseased sheep 
here, and of ailowing such sheep to run upon 
the unimproved lands. M.G.S., Mar. 6. 

HomestEeApDs.—Mr. Editor: I noticed in your paper 
an article in regard to Lands in Missouri. It stated 
that there were over a million of acres of government 
land at present in that State subject to pre-emption 
andhomestead. I am without a home, and would like 
to settle in Missouri, but I did not know that there was 
any government land there. Could you inform me in 
what counties those lands are mostly situated? and 
if not, my best course in order to find out? H.C. M. 

Paola, Kan. 

Remarxs—Address the Register of Lands at Boone- 





FROM DONIPHAN Co., KANSAS. 

Col. N. J. Colman—Dear Sir: This has been a very 
backward spring. I commenced sowing spring wheat 
(China) on March the 17th—my double-shovel plow 
now and then turning up great cakes of frozen 
earth. At present writing it is doing finely; sown 
early, particularly on account of the grasshoppers 
I knew were bound to come, and they did come, and 
are here now. Of course the fall wheat is way ahead 
ofthem. I have been through the “grasshopper mill:” 
therefore, put everything in early so as to get it large 
and tough, while they are young. The cool, moist 
spring has been very favorable to small grain. My 
fall wheat looks well, just heading; will make, with 
luck, 18 or 20 bushels to the acre; sown Sept. 19th and 
20th. I planted my cornearly, also, for this latitude: 
commenced April 16th; finished on old ground April 
28th. Last week I broke 6 acres prairie, and planted 
that to corn and pumpkins. 

Your advice to corn raisers about covering corn 
only two inches may be good in the neighborhood of 
St. Louis, or on any stiff, clay soil—but your paper is 
taken by subscribers who cultivate a far different soil 
—a light, mellow soil—we cover at least three inches 
for early, and four for late planting. I have noticed 
that corn almost invariably stands the drouth better 
if planted by a horse corn-planter, from the simple fact 
that it is put in deeper. 

Some of your readers have taken exception to an 
article of mine on corn. Persons should remember 
that I only told them how I raised corn, on a light 
soil: condition of soil and climate must always be 
considered. I drill my corn because it gives me a 
greater yield. I cannot cultivate as much as if I 
checked my land; but my corn is better and my land 
cleaner, for I am compelled to give it at least one hand 
working, which “checked” corn never gets. Up here 
we think we are doing well if our corn gets worked 
over once in May. Plant everything early, is my 
motto; if you ever make a good late crop of anything, 
never let your children know it. 

I set out a strawberry bed last spring, and thought 
I would come the Horaco Greely on it; worked it deep 
and close; strawberries dead. This spring set out 
another, 12th day of April—soil “light” mind you. 
Raked the bed after chopping it a little with a hoe; 
planted my berries with a butcher knife. I have the 
finest patch I ever had, most of them fruited, and 
plants are rank and dark. Kinds: Wilson’s, Russell’s, 
and Agriculturist. The cold weather has killed all of 
my Alton Nutmeg Melon seed of which you kindly 
sent me 24 seed; they rotted in the ground; the sea- 
son has been bad on all tender seeds. 

There is not much corn in this section for sale; it 
is scarce ; price rose this week to 70 cts. ; not enough 
for home demand. Early sown fall wheat will, if 
nothing happens, make a fair crop. This country is 
behind in the cattle and hog crop, and it is hard to 
eatch up. 

The St. Joe & Denver City R. R. has its terminus 
at present at our county seat (Troy), 12 miles west of 
St. Joseph. Contractors are at work grading a division 
of 15 miles further West; iron all on hand. 

Tell M. when he gets fairly over his Southern spree, 
to be on hand at the gift to farmers, by Semple, Birge 
& Co. I will send him my ticket, should we draw a 
Pitt’s Thresher. If he cannot send it by mail, why, 
bring it himself. Nous verrons. 

If we luck well this season, we must come to the fair 
this fall. Ishall do myself the pleasure to call on you 
and button-hole you around some. Whether you are 
getting old and cross or crabbed or not, I shall be sub- 
limely indifferent to your mood, for I know that a man’s 
temper is greatly controlled by hiscook. Well-cooked 
grub, makes a man genial. We farmers feel an inter- 
est in our agricultural editors—therefore I close by 
hoping that your shadow may never grow less. 

Let farmers not be afraid of grasshoppers, cut-worms | } 
and other pests; let them do their work promptly and 
do it well, and leave results with an all-wise Provi- 
dence who has said that so long as the world lasts 
we shall have “winter and summer, cold and heat, 
seed time and harvest.” Taos. HENSHALL. 
Bn aH 


Food for cattle in the northern portion of Vermont 
is terribly scarce. One farmer has had six of his cows 
die of sheer starvation. Hay is $30 per ton; and the 
roads are so bad that it cannot be carried to the farms 
only in small bundles. 


_— 
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The Audrain County Agricultural Society, has fixed 
upon the 24th day of August next, for the commence- 
tof their next fair. Col. R. W. Sinclair has been 
re-elected President of the Association. 

John T. Alexander, of Jacksonville, shipped to the 
New York market last year 36,000 beeves. He is 
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ry. 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World. ] 
ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 
Most bee keepers, who think it worth while 
totake good care of their bees, practice artificia] 
swarming. It is easily performed; it can be 
done at some leisure hour; there is no trouble 
of watching day after day ; no danger arises of 
having them depart for the woods—all conspire 
to render the artificial method of multiplying 
swarms, desirable and popular 
The introduction of the movable comb hive 
has given the apiarian a control over his bees 
which the old ‘‘gum” or box-hive does not per- 
mit. When artificial swarming is properly 
performed— where the bee keeper proceeds ac- 
cording to the instincts of the insect he is deal- 
ing with —bees do better than if allowed to 
swarm naturally, and then take care of them- 


ern Pn 


selves, as many persons permit them to do. 


Various methods may be adopted, according 


to the taste and circumstances of the one who 
has the matter in charge. 
with movable combs (and no one will be likely 
to practice artificial swarming who has not 
enterprise enough to use the movable comb 
hive), and the stock of bees on hand consists 
of a single swarm; perhaps as good a method 
as any is, to raise the frames out one by one, 
and carefully look them over till the queen is 
found ; then place this frame, with queen, bees, 
larve, eggs, &c., near the centre of an empty 
hive; fill the hive with empty frames, and set 
this hive on the stand of the old one, which must 
be moved away thirty or forty feet to a new 
position. 
the middle of a pleasant day, when the able- 
bodied bees are all away in the fields. As there 
will not be so many bees on the comb, the 
queen will be much more easily found, and 
when those which are abroad return home, they 
will enter the new hive, and, finding the queen 
and some of their old friends, they will soon go 
to work and build upa new swarm. 
and frames should all be of the same size and 
appearance. 
be: moved together, and an empty one placed 
on the extreme outside. 
queen they will commence at once from two to 
twenty queen cells, to repair their loss. It 
should be examined in three or four weeks, to 
see if the young queen is laying eggs, and if 80, 
she is all right; if not, another queen cell, or 
a piece of brood comb, with eggs and very young 


lf the hive is one 


This operation must be performed in 


The hives 
The frames in the old hive must 


As this swarm has no 


arve, must be given them, that they may try 


again. 


If the operator cannot find the queen, half of 


the frames may be lifted out, and placed in an 
empty hive, and both hives filled with empty 
frames. 
on each side of the stand on which the old one 
was located, at the distance of about a foot, and 
the bees will divide as they return home, and4 
part will enter one hive and a part the other.— 
If one is getting more bees than its fair share, 
move it a little further off, till the numbers 
entering each hive are about equal. 


The hives should then be placed one 
= 


If the original swarm was a very strong one, 








ville, and at Ironton, Mo. 


probably the largest cattle dealer in the United States. 


both will, unless prevented, at once begin to 
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build comb in the empty frames; but the swarm 
which has no queen will pretty certainly build 
drone comb. Since much drone comb is very 
undesirable, division boards should at once be 
inserted in each hive to prevent them from en- 
larging their borders. After three days, exam 
ine both, and the one which has no queen will 
be destitute of eggs, and will have started several 
queen cells. Remove the division board from 
the one which has a queen, at once, but let it 
remain in the other till it is ascertained that the 
young queen has commenced laying, when it 
should be taken out immediately. 

If there are two hives, at least, that are in a 
condition to be operated upon, a different meth- 
od may be adopted to good advantage. 

In the middle of a pleasant day, when the 
bees are abroad, lift out a central frame from a 
strong hive and place it inan empty hive ; then 
shake or brush all the bees contained in the 
hive, from which the frame was taken, into the 
same empty hive, and place it upon the old 
stand. The old hive with one empty frame— 
but destitute of bees—is then to be placed on 
the stand of another hive, which must be moved 
toa distance. If not moved at least twenty 
feet, the bees will find it. The new swarm will 
have all the old bees, and one frame of comb, 
honey, young bees, &c. The old hive will have 
all the frames but one, containing the eggs, 
larve and pupa, of the remaining ones, and a 
supply of old bees from the other hive. The 
hive last moved will be somewhat deficient in 
old bees; but the young ones hatching, will 
soon make good the loss. ‘The first hive taken 
in hand has no queen, but they will probably 
soon repair their loss by raising another. An 
examination, in three or four weeks, will reveal 
the presence of a queen by the abundance of 
eggs and larvee. If they fail or she gets lost, 
aqueen cell or some brood comb must be given 
them. ° 

Where the apiary consists of a number of 
swarms, frames enough may be collected to fill 
anempty hive by taking only one out of each 
hive, brushing back the bees from each into the 
hive from which it is taken. This hive, filled 
with frames of brood comb, must now be placed 
on the stand of some strong swarm that can 
spare the bees ; and as the workers return from 
the fields, they will enter the hive and a strong 
swarm will soon be built up. Care should be 
taken always to have the hive which is destitute 
of a queen, full, or nearly full, of comb, so that 
the bees can have no opportunity to build any 
before the queen begins to lay; or they will very 
likely build drone comb, and in after days rear 
too many of these useless members of the in- 
dustrial community. Care must also be taken 
not to make too many swarms, or they will be 
weak, In gathering the frames from the different 
hives, they should be taken from the middle of 
the hive and an empty one be put in the place 
ofeach. During the honey season a frame may 
be removed from a strong ewarm every three or 
four days, and the increase of the apiary will 
be correspondingly rapid. 

If queens are raised in nuclei, and after they 
have commenced laying they are introduced to 
the swarms which are destitute of queens, very 
little delay will occur in building up the swarm 
—in fact, much less time will be lost in raising 
bees, than in natural swarming. O.F. Bratrr. 

Lebanon, Iil., May, 1869. 

8m 


_ Eps. Rurat Wortp—1. Is the bee hive, with frames 
in it, patented; if so by whom, and what the name of 
the hive ? 
_2. I notice innumerable eggs or larvex on the under 
tide of the currant leaf; will they injure the currant 
or destroy the fruit ? 
Prospect good for all kinds of fruit—peach and apri- 
‘otexcepted. Wheat, oats and grass are fine — 
J. B. P. 
Axswer—1l. The Langstroth Patent covers the 


Movable frame hive. 
2. Eggs and larve are so different, it is hard to con- 


Horse Department. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 

I sometimes wonder why there are so few 
gay cavaliers to be seen in exercise of an even- 
ing about St. Louis. Young men are, it seems, 
tooold to ride horse-back, and have to be hauled 
about like cripples. Some try to perform in 
the manly art of walking, but even these make 
a dandy business at the expense of a fancy 
stick, and break down in the distance of a bali 
dozen squares. Once in awhile an adventurer 
starts out in the saddle—but then, who ever 
saw such a rider! 

The walk, trot or gallop, is not practiced, but 
a rocking-cradle gait, called racking, is all the 
go. The natural motion of the horse is curbed 
by a long-armed lever bit, used to torture the 
animal and break him into this unnatural and 
tangle-footed gait. These bits ought never to 
be used, except on spoiled and dangerous horses, 
that are apt to run away, or on a heavy-headed, 
lubberly and sluggish animal that there is dan- 
ger of his stumbling down. 

Horses of this character are more easily kept 
awake and induced to lift their feet higher by 
the punishment of a lever bit than by the plain, 
smooth bar and ring bit. But, educated and 
sprightly horses should never be tortured by any 
other than the plainest and most simple contri- 
vance that can be used to guide them with. 

The walk is of paramount importance to 
every other gait that horses travel—and a good 
walker might be used in various ways constant- 
ly for a whole season without its ever being 
necessary to drive him a faster gait. This is 
the natural gait, the one of most value—yet 
our horse-fair associations “‘can’t see it;”’ our 
horsemen don’t seem to know it; even the pro- 
fessionals talk of all else but a walk. 

Prizes are given for trotting, running, pacing 
and hobbling, and even the velocipede horse is 
put on the lists as of some consequence for—the 
Lord only knows what purpose—and a prize is 
offered for this style of riding. 

Could not a beginning be made by some ag- 
ricultural society to improve the horse in this 
most valuable of all the gaits he is trained to 
go, and prizes be offered for fine formed, hand- 
some horses, that walk fastest? The interests 
of the farmer—who would be greatly benefitted 
by better walking horses than they now have— 
deserves at least as much attention as that of 
the drones who do nothing but practice “ dust- 
ing’ on the road. I would like to see a dozen 
fine horses driven into the show ring in a walk 
to compete for a prize for the fastest walker.— 
This would look like business—it would stir up 
the plowman and the wagoner, who can’t come 
in now, excepting in company with the fancy 
or with the huge, monster, elephantine lubber- 
lies, said to be for draft purposes. 

The tillers of the soil want good walking 
horses to work on the farm, such as they can 
make time with when plowing; or, if one wishes 
to come to the city, on business, with his team, 
he could get home before dark without trotting 
up hill with a load: and, then, if it is desirable 
to improve the men of this day and generation, 
a prize ought to be given for such as can ridea 
horse in a walk, trot or gallop, using the sim- 
plest and plainest bit and making the round of 
the circle without falling off. GossIPPER. 





jecture what it is, or its effects. 
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he Dairy. 
Short Horns, Alderneys and Ayrshires. 

Some years ago, Illinois sent some of her 

best judges of cattle, horses and swine, to the 
sritish Isles, with a view to examine the best 
herds and flocks of all kinds, with commissions 
to purchase the best animals they could find. 
One of these was the late Capt. James N. Brown, 
of Sangamon Co., a most consummate judge of 
cattle. These gentlemen, on their return, ex- 
pressed the opinion that England would be 
benefitted by the importation of Short Horns 
from the United States. Noone who has given 
the subject any thought, doubts the truth of 
this statement. But, in the West, the Short 
Horns lead, because we are more inclined to 
produce beef than dairy products. Next to 
Short Horns, the Devons have been favorites, 
because of their kindness, docility and sprightly 
motion, when in the yoke. Of the Alderneys 
and Ayrshires, we have had individuals here 
and there, but they have not been favorites in 
any large degree, because of their small size 
and little beauty, and because, also, that sone 
of the bulls have been ugly to handle. 

But the oft-repeated assertions, that these last 
two breeds rank .eminently high, as milk and 
butter producers, have found willing ears—and 
many are now making considerable efforts to 
secure pure and high grade cattle of the Alder- 
ney and Ayrshire breeds. For months past, we 
have received numerous letters of inquiry, where 
this class of stock could be had. We have 
often referred to this matter in the Rural World, 
and also in private conversation ; and because 
our breeders at home (if they have any stock for 
sale) do not recognize the advantages of a good 
advertising medium, we have sent letters to the 
distance, and learn, with satisfaction, that in 
some of the Eastern herds, as fine stock of the 
the breeds named may be found as in the Chan- 
nel Isles themselves. By far the largest herd, 
is that of Thomas Fitch, New London, Conn., 
a notice of whose annual public sale will be 
found in this issue of the Rural World. We 
could wish that some of our breeders would 
attend and purchase largely, so as to be able to 
supply home demands in the future. 


Answers to Gorrespondents 


Mr. N. J. Cotman: I wish to fence some prairie 
land with Osage without building a fence to protect 
it. What do you think of my plan? Suppose I dig 
a ditch in the sod, eight inches wide and twelve inches 
deep, where I want the hedge; next spring I plow in 
the bottom of the ditch with a bull-tongue as deep as 
I can; then set my plants in with the tops four inches 
below the top of the sod; the second spring I think 
the hedge will take care of itself as far as stock is 
concerned. I then will plow on each side. Now the 
question is, Will stock trouble the hedge the first year 
—will they step over it in travelling about? N.M.S. 
Alba, Mo. 

Answer—We never can advise any of our readers 
to half do anything: “whatever is worth doing, is 
wprth doing well.” Better build a three-board fence 
outside of your fence row; break the prairie eight feet 
wide, leaving the dead furrow in the centre of the 
strip, and throwing out the last furrow as deep as the 
horses can draw the plow. In the spring, when it iz 
time to set the plants, plow again; harrow well and 
set your plants eight inches apart in the row and at an 
angle of forty-five degrees: Cultivate thoroughly for 
three years and you will have a hedge that will be a 
fence. 

By the plan you propose many plants will be trod 
on and many will fail to grow; it will make an uneven 
and an unsightly fence, and be only a trouble and an 
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eye-sore: better do it up right from the start. 
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HOKTICTLIDRAL. 
Strawberries and the Chicago Market. 
Some of the advantages of the Chicago mar- 
kets were made tangible, to shippers at least, 
on the 24th and 25th of May. It was currently 
reported that eight hundred bushels of straw- 
berries were received at that point on Monday 
and Tuesday the dates named. Until the after- 
noon of Tuesday, fine berries sold at 25 cents 
per quart box, but long before sundown, they 
were hawked about the city at 10 cents per box. 
If the hawker made anything, and the com- 
mission merchant deducted his fee, and the 
railroad company collected charges—the ques- 
tion arises, how much was left for the produ- 
cer? who had, besides the above charges, to 
pay for the boxes and the’ picking. We must 
further take into consideration, that these ber- 
ries were produced below the latitude of Cen- 


tralia. ; 
We do not believe in the feasibility of ship- 


ping strawberries (or any other berry for that 
matter) from Illinois to New York or Boston 
(a matter now under consideration), except it 
be to fee railroad companies or commission 
men; such distant markets are not available 
for so perishable a commodity. With proper 
facilities—which ought to be afforded by ex- 
press or railroad companies—St. Louis is the 
natural market for a good share of the Illinois 
small fruits ; not, indeed, as a point from which 
to reship, but as a market for the consumption 
of the fruit, because, even at thisdate—May 28th 
—no considerable portion of the strawberries of 
this section are ripe enough for the market, 
As to reshipment from Chicago, we must re- 
member that there are but few families ina 
town of from four to twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants who would think—except on extraordinary 
occasions—to pay more than 50 cents per box 
for berries. A dollar a gallon is about the 
most that can be calculated on: of course every 
reshipment involves new commission and trans- 
portation charges, and profits to dealers. 


i ial 


Is Killing Murder? Is Stealing a Crime? 

Our attention was directed to this subject, 
from watching a case that occurred in the sub- 
urbs of this city in August last. The killing of 
Thomas Foster by Henry W. Weisse, while 
stealing peaches in his garden, caused quite an 
amount of public feeling; but we refrained 
from discussing the case, so that Justicz, as 
tested by a jury, might have free course. 

All the city papers notice the close of this 
trial—all in about the same spirit; and we 
copy the fullest (that of the Republican), in or- 
der to make a few comments: 

‘THe Penauty ror Kitnine a Boy.—In Au- 
gust last, Thomas Foster, when plucking a peach 








| 


from a branch of a tree, in the orchard of Hen- temperance and took along a whisky-loving 


ry W. Weisse, which overhung the fence, was 
shot dead by the proprietor of the place. In 
the Criminal] Court yesterday a jury assessed the 
punishment of Weisse at three months’ impri- 
sonment and a fine of $100. 


brother to do “the frightful example.” 


We have now before us this frightful exam. 


ple. Can we not get a simple law on the subjec; 
The defence offer-| (such as has been presented to the State Legis- 


ed was merely as to the character of the de-| jature, but lost,) so that we can say, murder jy 


fendant; but as to the killing, no material 
variation was established as to the facts from 
the account turnished by the State’s witnesses. 
It was premeditated, for the defendant borrowed 
the gun from a neighbor and previously said, 
according to testimony, he would “pepper” any 
parties he caught stealing his peaches ; and so 
a light-hearted boy was shot dead when pulling 
a peach without any attempt to conceal the act. 
There was no adequate provocation, and if the 
crime has any legal appellation, it is murder in 
the second degree; but, under the indictment, 
the State was compelled to proceed as if for 
manslaughter in the second degree. 

‘“‘An ‘intelligent’ jury seem to see Little guilt 
in the act that threw the rural district where 
it was committed, into a tumult last fall, and 
imposed the lightest penalty possible. Such 
verdicts afford a curious commentary on that 
system which is considered so perfect.” 

The evidence shows that Thomas Foster was 
a “boy” aged 21 or 22 years. He undertook, 
along with another young man named A. J. 
Whitmore, on an evening in August, at half 
past eight o’clock, the sun setting about seven, 
to take the most luscious and largest peaches 
from trees, belonging to H. W. 
Weisse. 

He stood in the tree and Whitmore on the 
fence. 

H. W. Weisse had been annoyed by parties 
stealing his fruit; threatened to shoot; borrow- 
ed a gun; fired two shots of No. 4 shot; struck 
Whitmore in the legs and arms, and Foster in 
the chest. Foster ran some two or three hun- 
dred yards; lay down and died. Weisse never 
denied the firing, and the testimony in favor of 


among ten 


tation. 
motto! 
vens fall!” 


murder, and stealing a crime ? 


If such a law was passed as has been asked 


for, and was published in this journal, and Ag. 
ricultural and Horticultural Societies had slips 
published and circulated in their neighborhoods 
—we would not have cause to mourn the “jp. 
efficiency of the laws,” the “brilliancy of the 
lawyers,” or the hardships of a ‘‘case.” 


It will not do any longer to think that 


men or women can steal fruit with impunity, 
because PURE Eve FELL under a similar temp- 


Right, Truth, Justice — must be our 
Let us have “Justice, though the hes- 


P W.M. 


[ Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 





FLOWERS IN FARMERS’ GARDENS, 


Who, among all classes, have more need of, 


and a better right to, the beautiful in nature, 
than the hard working farmer and laboring man! 


Surround a man, exhausted by hard labor, 
with the beautiful, and he will almost forget 
his exhaustion in admiration, if he has a spark 


of taste for the lovely in nature in him. 


Our suburban towns and rural places, where 
labor has necessarily so long held undisputed 


sway, are annually growing more attractive by 
the introduction of taste in surrounding the 
dwellings, etc., with the ornamental as well as 


the useful. The love and cultivation of flower 
has an ennobling and refining tendency : the 
mind and the heart are made better. The car 
and culture of flowers, elevate and _ purify the 


mind. Children, as well as grown persons, are 


his quiet, kind disposition, was unimpeachable. often inspired with cheerful views of life ; and 


He was so far acquitted: a wonder, consider- 
ing the condition of the public feeling on the 
subject. Much credit is due his lawyers, Messrs. 
Hendershott & Adams and J. G Chandler, and 
the correct appreciation of one of the most in- 
telligent juries that could be impanneled. As 
it is, the results are now before us, and we call at- 
tention to a most important fact, that we have 
long labored for, viz., that a change in the law 
is imperative. 

As the tone of public opinion now stands, 
there is nothing wrong in a father or mother 
passing along a row of stands and taking a 
strawberry, apple or peach ; and if, in the utter 
perversity of human nature, there will be too 
many stands, just put them in their basket.— 
And so the “young idea”—and we know of justa 
few cutting their “‘ wisdom teeth,” or entering 


in their culture, their manners and polish are 


softened, and they become attached to their 


homes. Wherever we see flowers cultivated, 
we find a greater degree of intelligence and re 
finement; children as well as grown persons 


are more respectful and orderly, so much 1%, 
that the passing traveller will notice it—he wil 
see all about the premises, the buildings, gar- 
den and farm, indications of neatness, order, 
etc.; an air of thrift, comfort and good farming, 
will also be observed. 


The wide-spread and greater love and cult 


vation of flowers, will give a happy and more 
enduring love of home, and will affect the char 
acter, as well as increase the attractiveness and 
value of our farms 
yards uninclosed, or with dilapidated fence, 
where cattle, pigs, geese, hens, etc., are at home 


Instead of seeing our door 


on the “honorable fifties,” who can, in their|—we shall see handsome inclosures, well filled 


love of fruit, leap a fence and take the apple, 
pear or peach, that has been introduced as 
new in the State; taken five years’ care of by 
the owner; and then victimized by one who 
could scarcely distinguish between a radish and 
a Red Cheek Melacaton. 

There is no law that affords the proper relief, 
and it is no wonder that men make a law 
unto themselves. 

We often think of the wisdom of that world- 
renowned gentleman who went lecturing upon 











with fruits, blossoms and the ornamental- 
These will, not only please the eye of thei 
mates and passers by, but will give characier 
to the occupants and an increased money value 
to the farm. 


The care of a garden, the ornamental and thé 


beautiful, is peculiarly adapted to bring back 
the strength and equanimity of the afflicted 
mind or health, and wean from sorrows occ 
sioned by bereavement. 
will often, by diverting the mind from self, pe" 


The care of flower 
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form cures that medicines of the apothecary 
can’t heal. Few dwellings are there but that a 
few flowers or climbers, in or out of doors, may 
be cultivated, and thereby add to, if not entire- 
ly change, the appearance and whole aspect of 
home. It is not my purpose to give an entire 
list of climbers, plants, etc., suitable for the 
garden or yard; but, if anything 1 may write 
will induce even one tocommence their culture, 
or encourage the wavering—my object will be 
accomplished. 

Any small! vacant space may have its appro- 
priate plant; and the good judgment and taste 
of a person will lead to the culture of suitable 
ornamental shrubbery, climbers, flowers, etc., 
where there is room. 


Among the hardy climbers we find the Scar- 
let Trumpet Honeysuckle, the Yellow Trumpet 
Monthly and the Evergreen Monthly Honey- 
suckles. The Virginia Creeper and several spe- 
cies of like climbers, valued for their foliage, 
are very ornamental to cover buildings and to 
hide unsightly objects. There are also a vari- 
ety of climbing roses, such as the Michigan, 
Baltimore Belle, and others, newer, if not more 
attractive, which it is not necessary to mention 
here—the horticultural papers and catalogues 
will keep you informed. 


The Baltimore Belle has large clusters of pale, 
almost white, double flowers, with a waxy blush. 
A plant trained beside the house cannot tail to 
attract attention from every one who may be- 
hold it when in blossom. The Virginia Creep- 
er, or American Woodbine, is a very ornamen- 
tal climber ; the leaves in the fall assume a rich 
and gorgeous tint, and it is the most ornamental 
plant of its genus, 

In order that the garden should retain its 
beauty and attractiveness throughout the sea- 
son, there should be a succession of flowers, 
and a judicious selection, even if only few in 
number, to give pleasing variety. Bulbous 
flowers for earliest; other herbaceous perennials 
for successors; and some particular bulbous 
plants and annuals for late summer and autumn 
flowers, together with plants distinguished for 
their beauty of foliage. The amateur cultiva- 
tor will be at no loss what particular varieties 
to select, to secure a constant succession of flow- 
ers and beauty. H. 


aoe 


FROM CASS COUNTY, MO. 
LETTER FROM PROF. G. C. BROADHEAD. 

Cot. Corman: While I write (May 27) we are 
having a fine rain, but the South wind blows 
very hard. Rain is very much needed ; premon- 
itory clouds with strong South winds, have ap- 
peared for several days without the rain, but 
we have heard of it in other neigborhoods. We 
have had a very dry and rather cool spring; one 
or two frosts in May. Seeds, of cora especially, 
have been very slow to sprout, and rain had 
become very necessary for the wheat. The cut- 
worm 1s very numerous. I have recently ob- 
served the Red-headed Woodpecker ( Picus ery- 





throcephalus) for the first time in this part of|is being extensively used in England as a sub- 
stitute for animal charcoal, as a filtering medium 
for water, for deodorizing sewage, cleaning white 
glass, removing acidity from, and decolorizing 
wines, and precipitating and decolorizing vege- 


Missouri. I have heretofore observed it very 
abundant in Eastern Missouri. 
The apple crop promises tolerably well, but 


phyllum appendiculatum, may be found. 


A great many persons have planted smal] 
vineyards during last year, and this year Jesse 
Howard has planted 5,000 vines ; another 1,800. 


most other vineyards. Concord is the prevail- 
ing grape planted, and it generally looks better 
than other kinds; it grows very luxuriantly. 
Norton’s Virginia is the next best; then Clin- 
ton and Hartford Prolific; the Diana and Del- 
aware seeming to grow slow. 

The town of Pleasant Hill still improves. A 
contract is about being closed for the early com- 
pletion of arailroad from Pleasant Hill to Law- 
rence, Kansas. This road, it is conceded, would 
be of great importance to St. Louis. The pros- 
pect of this road has caused the price of lands 
to take quite an upward tendency. Good, unim- 
proved lands, which could have been bought 
three months ago, in the Western part of Cass 
county, at from $10 to $12 per acre, cannot be 
bought now for less than $15 and $20. When 
the Lawrence road is built, these lands will sell 
readily at those prices, and even higher. This 


soil cannot be surpassed in Missouri, and the 
prairies are elevated and beautiful. From the 
place I now write, houses can be seen ten miles 
off to the West on the summit of this rolling 
prairie ; and, if we go there, we have a magnif- 
icent view in every direction for ten miles and 
more, with at least a hundred farm houses in 
sight, in various directions. Good, improved 
farms, are now worth from $30 to $50 per acre. 
A farm was recently sold, lying ten miles South- 
west, for $50 per acre. 

Although vegetation has been slow, still our 
woods and prairies are well adorned with Flora’s 
rich gifts. On the 15th inst. I counted upwards 
of forty different species of plants in bloom, 
many worthy of the admiration of the lover of 
nature, among which may be included the Jso- 
pyrum biternatum, with its delicate-white or 
slightly-rosy-tinted blossom and beautiful leaves, 
somewhat resembling those of the Columbine. 
On rocky, limestone cliffs, the Columbine ( Aqui- 
legia Canadensis) is often found. In rich woods 
the Larkspur (Delphinium tricorne var azureum) 
may still be found with its rich, blue flowers, 
more beautiful by far than the cultivated vari- 
eties. I have some of them in my garden, and 
I find that they improve very much by culti- 
vation. Associated with the last, we often find 
Viola cucullata and V. pubescens, Oxalis violacea, 
O. stricta, Phlox divaricata; Geranium maculatum, 
and occasionally Cypripedium parviflorum. On 
rich, bottom lands, the delicate and sweet- 
looking Collinsia verna and the coarser ha 

ny 
rocky places, the Verbena aubletia, with its beau- 
tiful pink flowers, is very abundant; and on 
the prairies, Phlox pilosa is beginning to show 
its pretty blossoms. The Rosacee are numer- 
ously represented, but the sweet-scented crab 
has disappeared, and the wild roses are not yet 
in bloom. 


Seaweep CuarcoaL.—This material, which is 
prepared from the fine tangle of the Hebrides, 





lice—it kills like shot. 
not to injure the most tender foliage; and we 
think (in the absence of thorough test) the most 
delicate colors. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FRUIT FOR NEW PLACES. 


This is an important question with our new 


From one to five hundred vines is the size of| settlers, or those building on unimproved lands. 


Much can be done towards an immediate sup- 
ply, if a fair amount of the small fruits are 
planted ; particularly if the right varieties are 
chosen. 

Strawberries afford the quickest returns— 
the second season from planting, the product 
will be abundant. The Wilson’s Albany will 
generally yield a bushel toa square rod of ground 
if the plantation has had good cultivation. 

Gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries and 
currants, will usually bear quite freely the se- 
cond season, if strong, well-rooted plants, are 
selected for planting. 

Of the large fruits, several years’ time can be 
saved by selecting varieties that come early into 
bearing. Dwarf pears should not be overlooked, 
but there are only certain varieties that will 
succeed on the quince stock; and many of the 
disappointments and failures with the dwarf 
pear are from working and planting all varies 
ties indiscriminately. Work your soil deeply; 


may seem high to many, but the richness of pulverize thoroughly ; manure plentifully ; give 


fair cultivation with the right sorts—and nine 
cases out of ten, your dwarf pear orchard will 
be a success. Of the sorts that bear soon 
might be named—Louise Bonne de Jersey, Doy- 
enne d’Ete, White Doyenne, Giffard, etc. The 
following sorts on the pear stock bear quite 
early: Bartlett, Seckel, Howell and Julienne. 
Of cherries—the English Morello and May Duke 
will give quick returns, and the pie cherry of 
the East (the Kentish, we believe, of Downing) 
might well be planted to advantage. 
Peaches usually fruit the third year. Hale’s 
Early (though now condemned for its fault of 
rotting) is one of the earliest bearers; and, be- 
ing the first peach of any size to ripen, every 
collection should contain a few trees. The 
Yellow Rareripe is an early bearer; ripens same 
time as Early Crawford; equal to it in flavor, 
hardier, and more desirable for general planting. 
Late Red Rareripe and Heath Cling, bear early. 
Of apples, the Jeneton (Rawles’ Janet)—the 
popular apple in Missouri, for which some of 
our nurserymen have more demand than for 
all the other varieties combined—should be 
freely planted ; also, Winesap, Maiden’s Blush, 
Keswick Codlin and Red June. J.C. 
Peevely, Mo. 

— —~ 2 -- —-—______—_ 

CARBOLIC ACID. 

This article, with the carbolic acid soaps, de- 
serves to be brought before the public. 
Last season, and at the earliest manifesta- 
tions of insect activity this spring, we tried the 
virtue of carbolic acid. The experimentsof last 
season were undertaken with the pure commer- 
cial crystals, much too expensive for general 
use; but, when united in the proportions of 
one part of acid to one hundred of water, an- 
swered admirably. This season we have tried 
the saponaceous compound as on sale, and it 
was without fault, and we think that the com- 
mon, impure acid, of the coal tar factories, uni- 
ted with the common soft soap of the farmer, 
will prove most excellent. Without entering 
into minute details we will say, that when ap- 
plied to the curculio, tent-caterpillar, chinch- 
bug, the several cut-worms, ticks and sheep 
It can be so graded as 








We shall furnish further de- 








peaches will be scarce: 





table alkaloids.— London Chemical News. 


tails from time to time. 
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COCKSCOMB — PLANT REDUCED. 


COCKSCOMB (CELOSIA CRISTATA). 
seed must first be had—that is, seed saved from 
the largest, most double and finest flowers. 


This is a very curious and very showy plant 
in the garden, when well grown and developed. 

As its name indicates, it somewhat resembles 
a rooster’s double comb, only on an immensely 
enlarged scale. 

There are several varieties of this species, 
and of the Celosia family there are numerous 
handsome or curious things, including the 
‘* Love lies bleeding,” ‘‘ Prince’s feather,” and 
also some of our most noxious weeds. 

The Cockscomb is what is known asa tender 
annual. It requires to be sown in a hot-bed, 
under glass, and transplanted while young and 
small. It delights in a rich, warm and moist 
soil, and will bear extra stimulation and good 
culture—indeed the latter is necessary to pro- 
duce large combs ; and to do this, also, choice 


COCKSCOMB 





TURAL SIZE, 


is often grown in pots for exhibition, the aim 
being to produce very low, dwarf plants, with 
very large double heads of flowers, often sixteen 
inches across. In the open garden such results 
cannot be attained, but still very showy and 
ornamental objects can be produced by good 
cultivation. 

There is a tall kind, growing eighteen inches 
to two feet high; also a dwarf kind, growing 
less than a foot, and much the neatest plant. 
Deep crimson is the prevailing color, but there 
are also varieties having rose, sulphur, violet, 
and other shades. One other good quality is, 
that the flowers are very enduring; almost 
equal to the best Immortelles in this respect. 








Wisrakia Frutescens ror A Grare Tir.— 
Having used the runners from this plant for 
several years as a grape tie, and finding it so well 
adapted for the purpose and withal so economi- 
cal, and not knowing if its merits for this purpose 
are generally known, I will state for the infor- 
mation of all grape growers interested, that the 
runners are almost as pliant as a hemp cord, 





and quite as efficient for the purpose, and that 
a very small plat of ground will grow an abun- 
dance. Can be grown cheaper than bark can be 
got from the woods, and are always ready at any 
season of the year; are soft, and as tough as 
need be. Grow from ten to twenty feet in a 
season, from well-rooted plants. Try it.—Cor. 


. o 
\ 
The Vineyard. 
THE WINES OF ITALY. 
{Concluded from our last.] 
While it cannot be for a moment disputed 
that Italy possesses by far the most favorable 
climate and natural facilities for the culture of 
the vine in the highest perfection, it must be as 
certainly conceded that her wines are far inferior 
to those of France or of Germany. 
The result of my observation led me to attri- 
bute this result to three causes. 
1. The culture itself; being planted so sparse- 
ly, trained so high, with little or no pruning, 
and consequently with little care, is not calcu- 
lated to save and husband all the best qualities 
of the fruit. 
What could be expected of a vineyard in this 
country which would be suffered to run so at 
large and to waste, with the use of the knife al- 
most wholly ignored. 
2. There can be no question but that the sys- 
tem of planting crops between the vines, and 
raising the cereal products of a country from the 
same identical soil that produces the fruit, must 
enervate the grape ; and what is worse, doubtless, 
make its culture and production secondary, in 
the mind of the proprietor to his other crops. 
A vineyard to be brought to the highest per- 
fection should be planted to the vine alone, and 
it should be asked to produce nothing else but 
the grape. Again, this mixture of husbandry 
with the work of the vineyard strikes at the 
necessary elements of cleanliness, care, and del- 
icacy of handling the wine, which is not found 
in Italy, and which in France and Germany are 
deemed absolutely and indispensably essential 
to success in making a good wine. 
3. Italy, mainly for political reasons, and on 
account of her anomalous and peculiar position, 
has not been an exporter of wines to a large 
extent. 
She has had an enormous home consumption, 
which she has always supplied. 
She has thus lost one of the great incentives 
to excellence in the production of her wines, and 
this has perhaps been one powerful reason why 
so low a standard of excellence is maintained ig 
the manufacture of wines in Italy. 
The grapes are never carefully separated as in 
France orGermany. The fruit, ripe and unripe, 
sound and unsound, is taken and all crushed 
together, and all varieties promiscuously inter- 
mingled and trodden—the press being rarely 
used. They are then turned into vats, usually 
that have remained uncleaned from the last 
year’s vintage. They will not suffer the wine 
to ferment separately and undisturbed, but often 
they will add new must to that which is under- 
going fermentation, when fermentation is at its 
height. In short, all those essentials which in 
France are esteemed indispensable to good wine, 
are ignored in Italy, as arule; but there are 
some exceptions, and consequently some most 
excellent wine is produced. 

If the culture was as carefully conducted and 
the same treatment of the must observed as in 
France, there can be no question but that very 
superior wines would be produced, for the climate 
is neither equalled nor excelled in all Europe. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent to 
which the vine is cultivated here, when the 
enormous quantity necessary to supply the home 
demand is considered, to say nothing of the 
production for purposes of commerce. 

Throughout Italy, as indeed the most of Con- 
tinental Europe, the bottle of wine is ever place 
on the table at meals by the side of each plate. 
It occupies, there, as prominent a place as water 
does at our own. 

Water is very rarely drank except it is mingled 
with wine, and all drink wine at meals (men, 
women and children), and it is very rare to find 
in Northern Italy any so poor but that they ca® 
take the common or ordinary wine with their 
food. 
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If that meal consisted of only bread, it would 
je washed down with “‘vin ordinaire.” 

What lager is to the German, ale or porter to 
he Englishman, wine is to the Italian. 

The use of spirits, as whisky, rum, gin, or 
jandy, 80 universal in Great Britain and many 
arts of Northern Europe, is quite unknown in 
hese countries, and the contrast between these 
gople and the gin and whisky-drinking poor of 
jreat Britain, so far as temperance is concerned, 
sg very marked and very much to the credit of 
he former. 

While the wines usually served at table in Italy 
we poor, there are good wines in this country. 
that splendid wine grown at Naples known as 
ihe “‘ Lachryma Christi,” is too well known to 
ie lost sight of. It is called “The Tears of 
(brist,”” and is the wine which, after drinking, 
; Dutchman is said to have exclaimed: ‘O 
thrist, why didst thou not weep in my country !” 

There are some brands of very good wine 
ade in the Roman States, as the ‘‘ Albano,” 
wt perhaps the best wines produced in Italy 
ae those of Tuscany, where more pains is taken 
lycertain proprietors in the manufacture, and 
shere particular vineyards and brands have es- 
sblished reputations based mainly on their 
wimilating more to French methods in the 
naking and treatment of their wines, and where 
ill the essentials of cleanliness in the casks, 
care in the fermentation and in assorting the 
ripe and unripe fruit, are as carefully considered 
isin the most celebrated of the French or Ger- 
nan vineyards. 


ROGERS’ HYBRID GRAPES. 
BY E. S, ROGERS, SALEM, MASS. 

The following are descriptions of the twelve 
apes which have been selected as most worthy 
of names :— 

Goethe, No. 1.—Though this variety is per- 
taps more unique, and shows more of the char- 
ater of the European species than any of the 
dther sorts, the vine is one of the hardiest, and 
very free from mildew. It produces large crops 
of beautiful clusters and berries, free from rot or 
imperfection of any kind. The bunch is large, 
shouldered ; berry large, in shape long, oval, 
resembling the Malaga; of a yellowish-green 
wards the sun; skin thin; flesh tender and 
nelting throughout, very sweet and delicious, 
with a pleasant and peculiar aroma. This va- 
tiety is so late as seldom to ripen here, but, as 
farsouth as Washington and St. Louis, is con- 
sidered one of the most valuable. 

Massasoit, No. 3.—Bunch of medium size, 
rather short, with shoulder; berry of medium 
size; color red; flesh tender and sweet, with a 
slight trace of the native flavor when fully ripe, 
though not so much as to be atall objectionable, 
but, on the contrary, rather pleasant. As it is 
very early, this is one of the most valuable for 
cultivation at the North. 

Wilder, No. 4.—Bunch large and showy, so 
wuch resembling Black Hamburg as to be hardly 
distinguishable in appearance; berry globular, 
large ; color black; flesh tender, with a slight 
pulp. The fruit ripens as early as, and frequently 
earlier than, the Concord, and can be kept a 
long time. It has become the most popular of 
all, and is one of the most profitable for market 
purposes, its size and beauty being equalled by 
ts vigor, hardiness, and productiveness. 

Lindley, No. 9.—This, together with all those 
tumbered from 5 to 14 inclusive, was hybridized 
ftom the Chasselas; while the remaining num- 
bers were fertilized with Black Hamburg. Vine 
of very vigorous growth, making rather long- 
jointed wood, but sometimes very fruitful. The 
foliage when young is of a reddish color. The 
unch 18 long, compact; berries globular, red- 
lish ; flavor sweet. It resembles the Grizzly 
Tontignac in appearance of bunch and flavor, 
and has scarcely a trace of pulp. It ripens 
among the earliest. 

Gaertner, No. 14—Bunch above medium 
size; berry from medium to large; skin thin; 
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color light red, with a pleasant aromatic flavor. 
The vine is productive, and the fruit ripens early. 

Agawam, No. 15.—This variety has been here 
considered the highest flavored of the series.— 
Bunch large, somewhat loose, shouldered ; berry 
large, globular; skin thick, of a brownish-red 
color, like the Catawba; tlesh tender and juicy, 
free from tough pulp; flavor very rich and pleas- 
ant, having a peculiar aroma, thought by some 
to resemble the Black Hamburg. The vine is 
the most vigorous of all, and very productive; 
but, in unfavorable seasons and soils, the fruit 
is somewhat inclined to rot. 

Merrimack, No. 19.—The bunch is generally 
not as large as the majority of the black varie- 
ties; berry large, globular; skin black; flavor 
sweetand rich. Ripensearly, and is of uniform 
good quality even in unfavorable seasons; vine 
very vigorous and a good bearer. This may be 
classed among our best early grapes. 

Requa, No. 28.—Bunch large, shouldered ; 
berry of medium size, roundish ; skin thinner 
than most of the collection; color red; flesh 
tender and sweet, having in some seasons a trace 
of the native flavor. 

Essex, No. 41.—Bunch of medium size, shoul- 
dered ; berry somewhat flattened, in this respect 
resembling the native parent ; flesh tender and 
sweet, with a high aromatic flavor, excelling on 
this point most of the black varieties. Ripens 
early. 

Barry, No. 43.—Bunch rather short, broad, 
and compact; berries roundish to oval, much 
like Black Hamburg in general appearance ; 
flesh delicate, sweet, and tender; skin thin; 
color black. Ripens as early as Concord, and 
is one of the best black grapes. Vine very vig- 
orous and productive. 

Herbert, No. 44.—Bunch rather long and 
loose ; berry of medium size, round, orsometimes 
oblate; flesh tender, sweet, and rich. Early 
and productive. 

Salem, No.53.—This was originally numbered 
22 in my private collection; but, a spurious 
sort having been put into the market under that 
number, the number of this variety was changed 
to 53. The bunch is rather large and broad ; 
berry inclining to oval in form; skin thin ; color 
black; flesh tender, sweet, and delicate. ‘The 
flavor is, to my taste, superior to.any of the 
others. In general appearance, the bunch 
strongly resembles the Black Hamburg; but it 
is as early as Concord. The vine is vigorous 
and productive; and, on the whole, it is one of 
the best black grapes.— Tilton’s Journal of Hort. 








- Ove -—— 
HERMAN WINE FAIR, 
Held on the 17th of May, 1869. 

The following is a list of the Premiums 
awarded : 

CatawBa.—M. Poeschel & Scherer, Ist and 
2d premiums ; Wm. Poeschel, 3d. 

Concorp. — Danjegl Strecker, Ist premium; 
Jacob Strassner, of. Jacob Kahn, 3d. 

Virainta.—Daniel Strecker, lst premium ; B 
& H. Petrus, 2d and 3d. 

Hersemont.—B, & H. Petrus, lst premium ; 
M. Poeschel & Scherer, 2d; Bluffton Wine 
Company, 3d. 

DeLawaRE.—Wm. Poeschel, Ist premium ; 
Jacob Kahn, 2d. 

RuLanvEer.—M. Poeschel & Scherer, Ist pre- 
mium ; Jacob Kahn, 2d. ‘ 

Taytor.—M. Poeschel & Scherer, lst prem. 

Taytor anD Hersemont.— Jacob Kahn, 
Diploma. 

Taytor aND De_aware.— B. & H. Petrus, 
Diploma. 

Seepiine or Detaware.—M. Poeschel & 
Scherer, Diploma. 

Herman.—Franz Langendorfer, Diploma. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


TO CHICAGO. 

We understand that there will be three fast express 
trains run daily over the road from this city to Chicago, 
on and after Sunday, June 6th. The additional train 
is put on in consequence of the vast increase of busi- 
ness over the road, and for the especial accommodation 
of merchants and others, who will be able to leave 
here at 74 o’clock in the evening and arrive in Chicago 
at an early hour next morning. They can also leave 
Chicago at the same hour in the evening and arrive 
here at 6 o’clock on the following morning. Thenight 
express train will make only four stops between here 
and Chicago, and the travelling time between the two 
cities will be reduced to tenhours. The luxuriant and 
elegant character of the sleeping cars on this route will 
enable travelers to pass the night as comfortably as if 
they were in their own homes or at a first-class hotel. 
The new arrangement will comprise a Saturday even- 
ing train, and the change in this respect cannot fail 
to give general satisfaction. As an evidence of the 
increase of business, over this road, we may state that 
the receipts from the first of January up to the present 
time exceed those of last year for the corresponding 
period by $400,000.—[Evening Dispatch. 

If any one desires to experience the luxury of rail- 
road traveling, he must ride over this, one of the very 
best roads in the West. He must sup, dine or break- 
fast on the “Southern,” “Delmonico” or any of the 
“ Pulmann” dining cars, and then he can ride in these 
cars as far as they go. Better caterers than the con- 
ductors on these dining cars are not to be found in 
any hotel. Saidagentlemanrecentlytous: “I had 
rather pay a dollar for such a cup of coffee and cream, 
such biscuit and such appetizing butter, than to have 
all the extras of any railroad dining room that ever I 
was in;” but our readers need not therefore infer that 
the extras are not furnished—they are, and in equal 
style. 





Cactus Opuntia.—We are under obligations to 
Mr. John Clemens, of Rawlin’s Springs, Wyoming, 
for plants of this Cactus, said to produce BLuE flow- 
ers. The plant seems avery distinct opuntia, and we 
shall watch its flowering with interest. 








Tue TurkisH Batu.—We call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Prof. Roberson, in 
this issue. He has inaugurated the Turkish Bath in 
St. Louis. We have tried it, and feel the better for 
trying it. It purifies the system, and is highly ben- 
eficial for many diseases. Our readers in St. Louis, 
or those in the country who may visit St. Louis, will 
find this bath a great luxury and highly beneficial. 

In another column will be found the advertisement 
of W. H. Mann & Co., of Gilman, Ill. These gentle- 
men have under cultivation over one thousand acres 
of land, five hundred of which is entirely devoted to 
the Osage orangeand apple. This year they are put- 
ting in over five hundred bushels of seed which with 
a fair stand will produce some fifty million plants ; 
these added to the two millions of apple trees they 
have on hand entitle them to the honor of having the 
largest nursery in the world. They operate largely in 
all the Western States, and keep in the field a small 
army of reliable men canvassing for them. Their 
reputation is well established in this State, and we 
heartily commend them to everybody as honorable, 











H. L. Hocxman, Sec. 


trustworthy men: 
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WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 


From Lararerrse Co., Mo.—N. J, Colman, Esq.: 
We had frost about a week ago; have heard of no 
damage from it. Chinch bug made its appearance, 
but fails to create any sensation or uneasiness. Wheat 
crop very promising, much larger than ever before in 
this county. Prospeet good for all kinds of fruit. My 
peach trees are too full, but a tremendous rain accom- 
panied by heavy hail (heavy enough to break window 
glass) last night between sun-set and dark, has per- 
haps thinned them out to a healthy condition. Corn 
comes up badly—all the early planting, and some of 
the later, have to bereplanted. R.R., Miami, May 25. 


From Ray Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural World: We have 
all got through planting our corn, and some have 
commenced to plow their first planting. 

The chinch bug has commenced his work, destroying 
the wheat crop (both spring and fall). Most all late 
sown wheat was winter-killed, and some persons re- 
sowed with spring wheat. In almost every instance 
where persons re-sowed with spring wheat, the chinch 
bug has or is killing it, and a great many persons have 
planted their wheat land te corn. 

We have a good prospect for a full crop of apples 
and some peaches, pears and cherries. 

Ihave received the Buckeye Hog Tamer—it is just 
the thing for shoats and large hogs. 

Will you or some of your many readers tell me 
whether it will do to feed corn to large hogs, while 
they arerunninginacloverfield. Ihave had persons 
to tell me that a hog that is running on clover must 
not be fed any corn. ; 

Will it pay to buy wheat-bran at one cent a pound 
and make slop for hogs that are running on clover? 

Tinney’s Grove, May 24. M. P. G. 


From Macovupin Co, Inus.—Col. Colman: I fear 
we will have a failure in the corn crop in this section 
of country. We have had so much rain and cold wea- 
ther of late, that the corn planted does not sprout, but 
rots inthe ground. Several of my neighbors are plow- 
ing up their corn ground and planting the second 
time, and a great many have not got more than half 
astand. Wheatis very promising. Oatsdo not look 
so well, on account of being put in too late. G. 

May 23, 1869. 


From Avupraris Co., Mo.—Col. Colman: It is very 
warm; the mercury up to 88° at 6 o’clock this even- 
ing. Near midnight of Wednesday we had the sever- 
est storm of wind and rain that we have had for many 
years. On Thursday evening of next day, we had 
another severe storm of wind, but little rain. Ihave 
not heard of any houses being blown down; but sev- 
eral chimneys were topped. The two storms have 
blown down more than fifty dollars’ worth of pear 
and cherry trees for me, besides some peach trees. 

The crops up here, taking all together, are on an 
average. There is more bad wheat than good; oats 
and grass look very fine ; our corn crops are late, with 
a bad stand, a great many have to plant over on ac- 
count of bad seed corn and plowing too wet. We will 
have a tolerable crop of apples; no peaches worth 
anything; plenty of cherries; small fruits are fine; 
grapes promising ; of pears, plums and damsons, we 
shall have afine crop. R. P., Mexico, Mo., May 28. 
eo 

THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 29TH. 

This has been the most uniformly fine growing week 
of the season so far. Fine, gentle rains, with even 
temperature, having a range of only 13°. The mean 
temperature of every 24 hours of the week has been 
over 70°, and the weekly mean 77°. Insects have 
been very busy and the Aphis more numerous and 
widely prevailing than usual. Strawberries fine and 
abundant, and cherries ripening fast. The birds are 


rather neglecting business ; as, while we can obtain 
caterpillars everywhere without the birds molesting 
them, the birds pay their unremitting attentions to 
the cherry trees and strawberries. The birds stand 
. Somewhat in their own light in this matter, and are 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
NELLIE’S NOTES, NO. 3. 

It is strange that any one should really dis- 
like the country! I can readily understand 
why, brought up in town, one should prefer the 
city; yet that need not necessitate an actual 
dislike for its opposite, of green fields, purling 
brooks and waving trees. Then there is in the 
quiet loveliness of a country scene, so much 
suggestive of that ideal home which every wo- 
man, married or single, carries in her heart! 

I know of two instances among my list of 
acquaintances, of women (mothers at that) who 
have no home love. Need I say they are never 
happy; their husbands restless and discontent- 
ed, and their children poor, rudderless little 
crafts, drifting over a rough, uncertain sea.— 
God pity them! 

When I was younger, I could not have be- 
lieved in a preference for the country. My 
tastes and ambitions were centered in that city 
where I was born and brought up; and, although 
my love for birds and flowers was even then 
very decided, I thought it might be satisfied 
with a few canaries caged, and a conservatory. 
How different it seems tome now! But, then, 
all of life has changed for me since then—as it 
must to all of us who marry and become moth- 
ers. The temptations which might beset my 
boy would outweigh all of the pleasures ofa 
city to me; and, rather than my little daugh- 
ter’s ends and aims in life, should be dwarfed 
and narrowed down to those of a worldly slave 
of fashion, I should wish her days to close, as 
they have begun here, on her father’s farm ; 
where, if she learn nothing besides, she will at 
least know well the great lesson that Nature is 
ever teaching: to look to something higher and 
more enduring than this world and its transito- 
Ty vanities. 

Yes, the city certainly has charms and luxu- 
ries of which we are-necessarily deprived ; but, 
it has, too, s0 many fatal snares on all sides for 
youth. And these slippings and backslidings 


are what make woman’s deepest griefs. 


We read continually now-a-days of the dislike 


of farmers’ boys to their homes, and their anxi- 
ety to get away from them ; to change—to no 


creating a feeling that is quite prejudicial to their | patter what, so that it be in a town or city.— 


character among fruit growers. 

The wild flowers are in their greatest splendor, and 
are plucked by eager pic-nicers and city friends in 
such loads as to become tiresome to their gatherers, 
and are left in huge piles —sed emblems of “ eager 
love and sad neglect.” This passionate love of na- 
ture’s beauties becomes intoxication, and sometimes 
leads to what look like strange excesses to the quiet 
dwellers of the “field and forest.” 

Mean of the week, 77.°33. 
Maximum on the 26th, 89°, 
Minimum on the 27th, 76°. 
Range, 13°, 


Now, I do not believe this is generally the case 
where parents do their part towards making home 
attractive. 
breast the billows alone—that is only right and 
manly, but shows no want of attachment for 
home, per se. 
city merchants brought up in the country, they 
will tell you one of their brightest dreams is, 


All boys love, at a certain age, to 


I think if you will but ask those 





some day to possess a quiet country home ; and 


for this end many are now toiling. Look alo), 
lines of railroads near large cities. How may 
villas of retired merchants one may count! Log 
at our own Webster, Laclede, Kirkwood, a); 
many smaller stations, made up principally by 
men who have tried and found wanting, all 
the charms and allurements of a city life; ayj 
now, in advancing age, desire to gather aroun) 
them, for their own and children’s sakes, ti, 
higher pleasures of a country home! 

And these homes may be made s0 attractir 
—and of course ought to be—that those boy 
whom stern necessity drives into the crowds! 
town, to seek their bread, will leave most rely. 
tantly, and be most joyful when their accumu). 
tions allow them to return or provide themselye 
with just such another. 

A true home should have no place set apar 
and closed—too sacred for family intrusion; yu 
intended for the use of company. Let all you 
rooms be bright and cheerful—not too fine (or 
boots, perhaps a trifle muddy. Let in the glo 
rious sunshine, even at the risk of fading a ca- 
pet somewhat; cultivate a taste for music ani 
flowers in your family ; hang pictures on your 
walls; deprive yourself of a dress or bonne, 
that you may add to your library ; take the bes 
periodicals of the day: above all, be happy and 
contented yourself, and I am perfectly convinced 
that acountry boy, quite as much as acity boy, 
will believe in the old song, ‘‘ There is no pla 
like Home!” That faith, well grounded, will 
save him, where many, on every side, go dom 
in darkness—and that memory may perhaj 
cause him to seek a more enduring Homet 
yond, 





OLD MAIDS. 

Eps. Rurat Wor.tp: I read the communice 
tion entitled “The Coming Girl,” from the 
pen of ‘“*S. H.” Her character, viewed frow 
various stand-points, has been somewhat free 
ly discussed in your columns—how truly, | 
fancy time alone will reyeal—and I wish tosay 
nothing in regard to her. 

Before I censure, let me praise the earnett; 
Christian view, of a real woman’s aspirations, # 
taken by “S. H.” If any woman, having ma 
ried and become the mother of immortal sou! 
regrets her situation or shifts her responsibil 
ties—she either has married a man for whom 
she never felt that love (timid and cautious 4 
first ; strong and irresistible at last;) that every 
woman should feel for the man she marries; 
and which, controlled by reason, seldom failé'0 
discover if that man possesses any latent elt 
ment that will develop him into a drunkard 0 
brute of any kind to make her wretched: or, shé 
has no true views of her mission in this world 
A home, glorified with the love it may be, a04 
brightened by the presence of innocent childre 
—is the truest heaven we can have on earth; 
and I heartily accept all “S. H.” has so wel 
said upon the subject. 

But, she says, also, that ‘Old. Maid” is a ter 
of reproach, and that it is just/y such. 1 0 
fess [am somewhat surprised to hear this seat! 
ment from one who manifestsso much intelligen™ 
upon other topics. It is too generally madea te™ 
of reproach and contempt, I admit; and, 4 
a result, we find young girls plunging into m# 
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rimony at an early opportunity, with little idea 
of what is to follow, and no desire to perform 
their duties when learned. Is it so very much 
to be wondered at, if such wives and mothers, 
having fled from the terrors of ‘Old Maidenhood’ 
to the arms of the first youth for whom they 
could create a girlish ‘“‘passion’””—should (when 
years have brought their weight of sorrow, and 
travail, and care, and have swept away the poor, 
false delusions, about love in a vine-covered, 
rose-scented cottage, ) sigh that they have daugh- 
ters whose lives shall only repeat their own ? 
Tome, the thought that there are‘‘Old Maids,” 
as they are called, is a sad one; but it suggests no 
contempt to my mind, If disappointment or 
bereavement has befallen a young woman who 
has loved as woman can love, and she can resur- 
rect no new love from the death in her heart 
—should she, nevertheless, go loathingly to the 
altar? A frivolous creature—the image of noble 
womanhood—would never have felt such a love; 
or, having resigned it, would have felt little 
indifference in accepting the hand of any man 
who could give her a comfortable home, rather 
than live an “Old Maid.” 

A true woman always does, and must (sooner 
or later), feel the necessity of loving something. 
God has given her this nature for the wisest of 
reasons, and she can never transform it unless 
she willingly gives herself over to believe a lie. 
If, then, with her heart crying out to her own 
consciousness for some worthy object upon which 
to bestow itself, she yet fails to find that object 
—shall she instead, fearful of being called an 
“Old Maid,’”? wed a man whom she knows can 
never satisfy the want she feels? She is too 
truly alone does she refuse to doso; yet, she 
can learn submission, and patience, and benev- 
olence—and these will bring peace. But, what, 
save the most fervent affection bestowed and 
received, can carry any woman through the 
requirements and responsibilities of a wife and 
mother? It is more noble, more heroic — be- 
cause so generally decried —to withhold the 
hand when the heart cannot accompany it. To 
one who craves the ripe ear, the dry husk is a 
poor substitute. 

Perhaps there are such women as I have 
mentioned, who, deliberately comparing their 
wants and the barren future, decide that they 
would be happier as the wife of an honorable 
man whom they can always thoroughly esteem 
and respect, even though they cannot feel for 
him the sweet affection they once required of 
themselves, than in living so alone as many single 
women must. Should they thus decide, the 
result is with themselves: I will not comment. 
Doubtless they sometimes live a contented, peace- 
ful life—but they never know its sweetest sig- 
nificance. But, do not say, “S. H.,” that the 


world’s reproach and ridicule should be added 
to their burdens, if they feel they cannot breathe 
holy vows at the sacred. altar, whereon no fire 
has yet descended out of heaven. A. 


ooo 





Home is made “sweet home” where cordial- 
ity and affectionate love prevail. 

Philosophers and physicians tell us that 
amusements are essential for the promotion of 
health—and home attractions are the most ra- 
tional, the safest, and the best. 


NEW CEMENTS. 

Kovurie.—A new gum has been introduced 
into the trade, obtained from trees in New Zea- 
land; it is called kourie, and has been found to 
be a most excellent strong and water-proof ce- 
ment for caulking tanks, and cementing pieces 
of glass, stone or wood together. Before using, 
it is fused and mixed with one-third part of its 
weight of castor-oil. 

GLYCERINE CeMENT.—When a cement is to 
answer only a temporary purpose, as for instance 
in making the corks or stoppers of bottles per- 
fectly air and vapor-tight, it will not do to em- 
ploy a kind RIG boobtnct very hard, as in the 
case with oil and lead compounds, nor, again, 
other kinds, such as wax and resin, which are 
softened by many chemical vapors. The best 
cement in such cases is red-lead, or finely -pow- 
dered litharge mixed with undiluted glycerine. 
This hardens soon enough, and when required, 
can be easily removed. 

Exastic CoLtopion CemEntT.—Ordinary collo- 
dion is made by dissolving eight parts of gun- 
cotton in one nundred and twenty-five parte of 
ether and eight parts of alcohol. When used as 
a cement or varnish it becomes very hard, cracks 
easily, and peelsoff. It may be rendered elastic 
by the addition of four parts of Venetian turpen- 
tine, and two parts of castor-oil. When intended 
for surgical purposes, as a varnish, which when 
dry forms a perfectly close-fitting plaster, it has 
been found that the addition of some glycerine 
to the ordinary collodion, in which it is dissolved 
toasmall extent, makes a varnish which adheres 
strongly to the skin, does not crack, and, on 
account of its elasticity, does not crease the 
skin.— Manufacturer and Builder. 





[Written for Ontanaiaté Rural World.] 
ARCHITECTURE FOR THE WEST. 
In the economy of building houses on the 

new lands of the West, there are some very im- 
portant points, peculiarly suited to the new 
settler, which should be observed. ‘Toillustrate 
some of them, and to suggest a remedy fora 
certain prevailing style of farm buildings in our 
Western country, is the object of this commu- 
nication. With scarcely a thought on the im- 
portance of docation (so well set forth in a late 
number of the Rural World), our new comer 
begins to figure up in his head, and perhaps in 
his book, the cost of such improvements as he 
thinks he must have, before he can bring his 
family and put in his first crops. 

Whatever may be his ability, he is pretty 
certain to have invested much the largest share 
of his capital.inhis land. Time will, in most 
cases, prove to him bis mistake in this. But, 
can we blame him? He was cramped and 
hemmed in at his old home, by lands too dear 
to be bought with money; or else, perchance, 
so barren that to own much of it would ruin 
him; while he now sees before and around him, 
thousands of acres as rich as his old “ bottom- 
field,” and as beautiful as uature could make 
it: what wonder, then, that he secures all he 
possibly can. 

His reckoning shows —let us see what: so 
miny acres under fence ; cows; stock of hogs; 
sheep, perbaps, and any way two dozen chick- 
ens; shed for the horses; plow, harrow, culti- 
vator, hoes, rake, spade, shovel, axes, scythe, 
forks, saw, augers, hatchet, &c.; breadstuffs, 
meat and groceries, for family, and grain for 
team ; field and garden seeds; and, lastly, a 
few, just a few, fruit trees and vines, to bea 
growing you know. -‘That’s about all I’ll need 





till I get to selling something ””— [my friend, 


that’s about the beginning of all you’ll need: but 
let’s not borrow trouble]—‘‘except a house, and 
I tell you, there’s the rub.” Here is where an 
immigrant will be likely to make his greatest 
blunder. He must have a house, and that 
right quick. He suddenly finds that he has not 
even time to spare in studying designs ; lumber 
is procured, and a plain, low-ceiling, one-room 
house, is built and a lean-to added on the rear 
side, tocook and eatin. After the cistern (dug 
about twenty feet from the back door, instead of 
just where a porch would cover it,) a wagon 
shed and crib are built, somewhere—perhaps in 
a front corner of what should be the dooryard ; 
then a hog pen, as convenient to the crib as 
possible. Next comes, in yearly rotation, a 
small barn (perhaps the old log one boarded 
in); then a lean-to on three sides of it, till it 
resembles a Western barn. A chicken house is 
next builtin another place; then a shed, es- 
pecially for the new buggy ; a smoke-house, and 
what not? Meantime, an addition has been 
made to the house (an exact counterpart of the 
first)—thus completing one of those long, low 
fronts, with low, extending back-roof, and two 
front doors opening into the rain, so common 
over the country. 


Habits of economy are, by this time, so firmly 
fixed, that a full set of new buildings (and des- 
troy the old ones) cannot now be thought of ; 
and he discovers, with mortification, that, in 
the total absence of convenient design and fore- 
sight, he is debarred from the pleasure his later 
neighbors enjoy, of having farm buildings not 
only useful, but tastefully arranged and orna- 
mental to their farms. 

Perhaps envy may creep in, and he deter- 
mines—(when far past middle age—when the 
fabric, now completed, the work of a lifetime, 
almost—his Home, which should be a pleas- 
ure and a resting place for him, and a retreat 
for his family)—by one mighty effort, to 
eclipse them all. He has read but little for 
the last twenty years, and he thinks wealth 
alone is power, that cost is elegance, and that 
glaring display wins the admiration of the wise. 
His new house costs twenty-five or fifty thou- 
sand dollars —and what is his reward! He 
overhears some of his friendssay, that the house 
alone, is more than he can ever give to one of 
his children. He sees, himself, that it would 
ruin one of them to be compelled to own 1t. He 
feels that it is not a home: for ““Home is where 
the heart is.’ He is uneasy and dissatisfied, 
but his energy is gone; he has no heart now 
for tearing away all the work of his years of 
toil—to build the large barn, the half-mile 
of board and other ornamental fence, the heavy 
grading, seeding and planting, making the ar- 
bors and rustic work, the graded and graveled 
carriage ways shaded by the beautiful trees— 
the lofty pines—that he cannot now hope to 
live to behold. Is this a picture drawn from 
imagination—or is it illustrated almost every- 
where? 

On second thought, I will leave the answer 
to any of our friends of the Rural World who, 
seeing the evil, can and will give the remedy in 
plans and designs, wherein a man of limited 








means can begin to plant and build, little by 
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more, as his needs and ability increase—until, 
when done, each is a part of one harmonious 
whole; where nothing shall be pulled down 
that is once substantially built, and all shall 
give pleasure to the builder. Jo. Ge Xe 


Unemptoyep Force.—It is said that there is 
power enough in the rise and fall of the tides to 
drive all the machinery that man would ever 
have occasion to use. So there is an equal 
power in the alternations of heat under the rays 
of the sun, which the indefatigable Ericsson is 
now trying to bring to practical use. In fact 
the more ‘‘power” in Nature is studied, the 
more men realize how much remains for future 
ingenuity to invent in utilizing the tremendous 
forces which are playing around us. Thus far, 
in our best working machine, the steam engine, 
it is said, only one-tenth of the power locked up 
in the fuel 18 economized. ‘That power was 
gathered and stored up in the coal originally 
from solar heat. Can we not now learn to take 
the working force directly from the sun? This 
is one great problem of the future in mechanics. 


Deatu .to Croton Bugs anp Roacues.—The 
Journal of Applied Chemistry gives the following 
remedy against croton bugs and cockroaches: 
Boil one ounce of poke root in one pint of water 
until the strength is extracted; mix the decoc- 
tion with molasses, and spread it in plates in 
the kitchen or other apartments which are in- 
fested by these insects. All that have partaken 
of this luxury during night will be foundorganic 
remains “next morning.” 














Apple orchards and hedges are necessities. Rack 
Practical farmer in the country should devot By 
Proper attention to them, and for himself anJ) 
Havin@ 
Extra stock, and with 23 years’ experience, wk 
Take great pleasure in offering it at as cheaP 


acres, ally 


Latest posterity secure their benefits. 


Rates asany. We have five hundred 


Employed in raising hedge and trees. 


We wan']" 


to sell two million trees and fifty million plant 
this season. Splendid shipping facilities. 


W. H. MANN & CO., Gilman, Il. 
FARM FOR SALE, 


In Franklin County Missouri. [t consists of 336 acres, 
70 under cultivation ; about 300 fruit trees, of peach, 
apple and cherry, bearing. It is well adapted to fruit 
raising, being in ahigh, healthy location, 8 miles south 
of Calvy Station, on the S. W. Branch of the P. R. R., 
40 miles from St. Louis. There is a comfortable house, 
stables, &c. Could be divided so as to make 3 good 
farms. There is a post-office and store } mile from it. 
I will take $3,000 for it, one-half down the rest in one 
and two years. I will make a liberal discount for all 
cash. Address, Thos. Robinson, Horine Station, I.M. 
R. R., Mo. june5-3m 


Sena stamp for Premium Essays. 








An ext A 


Boergetic Agent wanted in each county and tow N 


The World’s Mower and Reaper. 





IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
It Mows---It Drops---It Self Rakes. 





This machine is the harvest gathering of twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Agricultural 
Machinery, and takes rank with the printing press, 
engine, lathe and locomotive in the qualities of pre- 
cision, staunchness and durability. 

Its foundation isa single piece of solid iron, 
of shape to resist all possible strains. 

Its gearing is shaped to standard guage, and 
each cut out of solid iron with mathematical 
exactness. 

The working parts are all so permanently fixed 
that they cannot vary, and are fully protected from 
Water, Dust, Grass, and ALL OTHER CAUSES 
OF DISTURBANCE. 

By these means we REDUCE FRICTION TO THE 
LOWEST POINT—STOP THE SELF-DESTRUC- 
TION common to all rough cast machines—AVOID 
BREAKAGES IN HARVEST—secure EASY Draft, 
and the same DURABILITY which pertains to CUT 
GEAR in other kinds of Machinery. The WORLD 
has been tested three years, in the hands of THE 
MOST INTELLIGENT AND RELIABLE FARM- 
ERS IN THE LAND, all of whom unite in de- 
claring that, comparatively, 


‘‘There is No Other Harvester.” 


For Prices and Complete Information, address, 


E. BALL & COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 
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ome Washing Machine ! 

WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds offabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 





The H 


50 shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Samuve. Cupp.es, Jos, B. WiLpz, 





President, [je5-tf] Secretary. 





Turkish Baths. 


Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 


TONSORIAL PALACE, 


410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated 
TURKISH BATHS. 

[f you wish to enjoy arare luxury; if you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish to purify your blood ; if you wish to rid your- 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, etc.; if you 
wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- 
fy your curiosity: 


Try a Turkish Bath! 


You will be sure to like it and to come again. 


410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. ° 





AUCTION SALE OF 
BLOODED DAIRY STOCK. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL SALE OF THOR. 
oughbred and grade Alderney and Ayrshire CALVES, 
HEIFERS, COWS and BULLS, will take place at 
the Farm of the subscriber,- situated one-half mile 
from Railroad Depot, in the city of New London, 
Connecticut, 

On Wednesday, June 9th, 1869. 

Sale to commence at 11 o’clock A. M., and no poat- 
ponement on account of weather. 

135 head of this celebrated Stock will be sold as 
above, without reserve, to the highest bidder. 

25 of the number are Spring Calves. 
20 “ - “ Yearlings. 
» * a “ Two years old, in Calf. 
65 “ Cows, fresh in Milk. 
5 thorough-bred Alderney Bulls. 
5 “6 “Ayrshire Bulls. 

Reliable pedigrees furnished for all thorough-breds 
sold. Catalogues on the day of sale. 

Terms oF SAteE—Cash on delivery of Stock. 

THOMAS FITCH, 

New Lonpon, Conn., May 12, 1869. It 


“ “ 


- FARM FOR SALE! 
Containing Forty Acres. 


This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
ing at Horine Station. 


WANTED—Agents, $2000 
A YEAR AND EXPENSES, 

We want a male and female Agent in every town 
and county in the South and West, to introduce and 
sell our celebrated Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine. 
This machine makes the genuine lock stitch, alike 
on both sides, and is adapted to all kinds of sewing. 
[t will stitch, tuck, cord, bind, braid, hem, fell, gath- 
er and embroider in the neatest manner. The price 
of this machine is from twenty to twenty-five dol- 
lars cheaper than any other first-class machine in 
the market. Every machine warranted. Circulars 
and samples of work furnished upon application, 
either in person or by mail. Address the Wilson 


Sewing Machine Company, office and salesroom 407 
and 409 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. ap3-3m] 


TODD’S YOUNG FARMER’S MANUAIS, 


Vols. 1 and 2, on “The Farm and the Workshop ;” 
and, “‘ How to Make the Farm Pay ” —can be had at 
$2.50 per Vol. at this office. Also, Tax Honrsx AND 
His DisEases, by Jennings, V. S., Price $2.50. Ex 
close stamp, and address Cuas. W. MurtFeELDrt, 612, 
North 5th Street, St. Louis. mar. 20-eow-tf. 
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p THE WorkinG Crass: I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business now, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening, is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as 
much as men. Great inducements are offered those 
who will devote their whole time to the business; 
and, that every person who sees this notice, may send 
me their address and test the business for themselves, 
I make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particu- 
lars, directions, &c., sont free. Sample sent by mail 
for 10 cts. Address, E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR TH 








No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 


GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 


The Appetite for Tobacco Destroyed ! 


Great reduction in price, No. 1, $35; No. 2, $40;|Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous 
No. 3, $45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as Weed, Tobacco. 
above. 





$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED. 


Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. 


ranted for 5 years. Send for Circular. 


Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


& Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Il. 


TRY THE BEST 


Agents to soll the Home Snutrine Sewing MAcuine. 
It makes the Lock STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
War- 
Address, 
Jounson, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 


BUILDERS send for Catalogue of all new Architect- 
ural Books andJournals. Address, A. J. BickNELL 


NEW YORK 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE JOURNAL. 


The MOST INTERESTING STORIES 


Are always to be found in the 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present there are 


FOUR GREAT STORIES 


Running through its columns; and at least 

One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful Illustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of its class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


doesnot confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really Instructive Matter in 
the most condensed form. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
cellence, and correctness. 

The PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The KNowLEeDGE Box is confined to useful inform- 
ation on all manner of subjects. : 

The News Items give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

The Gossip wiTH CORRESPONDENTS contains an- 
swers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 


IS THE 


NEW YORK WEEELY. 
Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL STORIES and 
the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 
The Terms to Subscribers: 

ONE YEAR—single copy, - Three Dollars, 

is Four copies ($2.50 each), Ten Dollars, 

“i Eight copies, Twenty Dollars. 

Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at 

one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. Getters-up 
of Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2°50 
each. STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 
may22-3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


PURE Bred CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
PERSONS wishing to improve their Stock, should 
remember that we breed and ship cur own pigs. For 
particulars, address J. W. & M. IRWIN, Pennington- 
ville, Chester County, Penn. 


PATENTS — Munn & Co., Kditors SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty- 
three years’ experience in obtaining AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. Opinions no charge. 
Apamphlet, 108 pages of law and information free. 
Address as above. : care 
820 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents, to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 
both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE in the market sold forless than $40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full par- 
tculars free. Address, W. A. HENDERSON & CO. 








WHEKLY, 


One Dollar Sale 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
pay If required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 
8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
TEN PER CENT. 
MICHIGAN BONDS, 
For sale by A. WILKINS, Derroit, Micu. 
THE “Northern Farmer,’’ one year (Semi-Mo.) 
and 1 lb. of the famous “EArLy Rose” for $1.50. 
Address Toz Farmer, Fon du Lac, Wis. 


SELAT---More Valuable than Gold. 
For particulars send two 3-cent 
stamps to Aucuste Dupin, Box 1027, Cincinnati, 0. 


MYSTER Y-—Spirit Photographs sent for 
25 cts. Address Spirit Picture Co. 34 Liberty st. N.Y. 


: 





















— N.Y, unre 
7 t."— NY. Independent, 
“—N. ¥. Christian Advucate, 


may29-4t 


THE BUCKEYE 
HOG TAMER. 


No More Trouble from Rooting. 
andother Jemelry Superseded. 
plement. Hogs do no Mischief. 
ing in Food. 

No efforts have been made to introduce the “Buck- 
eye Hog Tamer,” (invented by Samuel F. Hair, of 
Ohio, in 1864,) to the Public—yet it has enjoyed a 
very largesale, and is pronounced “a perfect instru- 
ment” by all who have used it, superseding all other 
contrivances and inventions now before the public. 
David Magee, the celebrated hog stock raiser of 
Butler Co., Ohio, says: “The Buckeye Hog Tamer 
supersedes the use of rings, the jack knife and every 
other invention I have seen to prevent hogs from 
rooting. I recommend it to every farmer who raises 
hogs. It is invaluable—and I would not be without 
it for many times its price. It is a perfect instru- 
ment. I do not think it can be improved.” 

John McFarland, of Illinois, says, in the Western 
Rural, “I regard the Buckeye as a perfect instrument 
of its kind. The leverage is powerful, and never 
fails to cut through. I would advise all farmers to 
get it.” 

D. B. Curran, of Joliet, under date of August 21st, 
1867, says: “I have used the Buckeye Hog Tamer 
for nearly three years, on hogs and pigs of all sizes. 
I used but one knife on all. This spring I had forty 
small pigs; I could not keep them off the corn field; 
they rooted up my corn by the row. I applied to 
these the Hog Tamer. After this they would run 
through the corn field, but rooted no more. It re- 
quires but little skill to use it, and butlittle power on 
account of the powerful leverage and lancet-shaped 
knives. Another great advantage in this Hog Tam- 
er is the slot through which the knife passes after 
cutting through the rooter, and therefore cannot fail 
to cut through.” 

Cut your pigs’ noses in the fall, and you will win- 
ter them on one-fourth less feed, because they will be 
kept quiet—and they will be in better condition in 
the spring. 

Je Sent by express (charges prepaid), with full 
directions for use, on receipt of retail price, $2.50 
each. Address, ISAAC C. MYERS, Rural World 


Rings, Pins, 
A Perfect Im- 


A Great Sav- 





Cleveland, Ohio. 


ORTON’S PREPARATION. 


ESTABLISHED, 1866. 


One box of Orton’s Pre-sparation is warranted to 
destroy the appetite fo obacco, in any person, 
no matter how strong theffhabit may be. [If it fails 
in any case, the moneyf§will be refunded. It is 
perfectly safe and harm-Mfless in allcases. It is al- 
most impossible to breakffoff the use of Tobacco, by 
the mere exercise of thefjwill. Something is need- 
ed to assist nature infjovercoming a habit so 














PEA Ie RR 
firmly rooted. With the™fhelp of the Preparation, 
there is not the least™[trouble. Hundreds have 


used it who are willing to 
that Orton’s Preparation 
appetite for Tobacco, and 
from any desire for it, as 


bear witness to the fact, 
completely destroys the 
eaves the person as free 
before he commenced its 
use. The Preparation acts the same 
glands and secretions af- by tobacco, and 
through these upon the blood, thoroughly cleansing 
the poison of Tobacco from the system, and thus al- 
laying the unnatural cravings for Tobaceo. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Prepa- 
ration. Recollect, it is warranted. 

The time taken to allay all desire for tobacco by the 
use of the Preparation varies slightly in different per- 
sons, the average time being about five days. Some 
have no desire whatever for tobacco after using the 
Preparation two days. 

The health and purse of every tobacco user in the 
country calls loudly, abandon the use of tobacco. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following are a fow selected from the multitude 
of recommendations in our possession : 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we hav 
used Orton’s Preparation for the purpose of destroying 
the appetite for tobacco, and can assure those who are 
suffering from this habit that Orton’s Preparation wil! 
certainly destroy the appetite for tobacco quickly and 
permanently, and without any bad effect upon the 
health, and without creating an appetite either for the 
Preparation or aby substitute : 
W. P. Heald, Bangor, Maine ; J. Moody, Southport, 
Indiana; E. W. Adkins, Knoxville, Tennesee; John 
Morrill, Bangor, Maine; J. Bunch, Springfield, Ten- 
nesee; W. D. Harrington, West Point, Georgia. 
[From Samuel Cassiday, editor of Journal and Argus. ] 

PetauumA, California, Dec. 14, 1868. 
For about twenty years I had used tobacco in its 
various forms, and for the past eight years bad been 
an inveterate smoker. Becoming satisfied that the 
excessive use of this narcotic seriously impaired my 
health, I determined if possible to break myself of 
the habit. Hearing of Orton’s Preparation for de- 
stroying the appetite for tobacco, I sent to Portland, 
Maine, for a box of the medicine, which I received 
through the mail on the firstof November. A month 
has not elapsed and yet the medicine has effectually 
relieved me from any craving desire to use tobacco in 
any form. The Preparation is not more difficult or 
unpleasant to take than common chewing gum, and I 
conscientiously believe the Preparation will have the 
promised and desired effect in every instance where it 
is given a fair trial. Upon that belief, and from an 
earnest desire to assist others who wish to break away 
from the slavish appetite for tobacco, I offer this tes- 
timonial. SAMUEL CASSIDAY. 
fee Boware of counterfeits and all articles purport- 
ing to be like this, of the same name or otherwise.— 
The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation has in- 
duced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon 
the public counterfeit and inferior articles. Purcha- 
sers will please order directly from the proprietor, or 
his duly authenticated agents. 
The price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, or 
three boxes for $5, sent by mail to any part of the 
country, securely sealed from observation, with post- 
ago paid on receipt of price. 
How to send money by mail. Enclose the amount 
in a letter, seal carefully, register the letter and take 
a receipt for it of your Postmaster. Money sent by 
mail as above directed at any risk. 

Address C, B. COTTON, Proprietor, 
Box 1748, Portland, Maine. 

An agent wanted in every town. may29-St 


LATE HARRISON POTATOES. 
50 barrels choice Harrison Seed 
Potatoes, at $5.00 per barrel. 


PLANT BROS., PRATT & CO. 


Address, 





Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


may29-2t 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at the late 
Chester Co. Ag’] Fair. Also the winner of the Ist prize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Addres-, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m]} Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
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MENEELY’S BELLS. 


880 buy (Established in 1826.) 
wr < Bells for Churches, Academies, 








WALTHAM WATCHES. 










Factories, etc., of which more have 
@ been made at this establishment 
ethan at all the other foundcries in 
the. country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 





That the American Watch is superior in accuracy 



























Bells warranted. An Illustrated 





Inurnors State HospitAL FoR THE INSANE, 


a time-keeper, and in substantial value, to its im- 


Catalogue sent free upon application 7 
to E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. Jacksonville, April 8th, 1869. as 
feb37-15t SWINE ported rivals, is now generally conceded by the intelli- 





FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 
Settlers Wanted. Great Inducements Offered. 
The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
been permanently located to cross the “North Mis- 
suuri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
erly Jeffstown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose Pp 
to sell town lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, | q 
for actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, 
D. R. MASON, Benten City, Audrain Co., Mo. 
Or, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. | j, 
St. Louis, Mo. mar27-13t 





tution to answer the orders received fo: the breed of 
swine known as the HOSPITAL BREED, a number 
of reliable agriculturists in Mergan County, IIl., have 
engaged to enter into the propagation of these swine, 
under pledges to preserve the breed scrupulously 


the risk ofextinction to be feared while they are, as 
at present, confined, in their warranted purity to one 


swine will be known as the MORGAN 


In consequence of the entire inability of this Insti- 
ge 


ure. The effect of this arrangement will be to wi- 


en the area of their production, and thus overcome | °* 


From and after this date, therefore, these 


oeality. 
COUNTY 





GooD watch is really the cheapest?” 


nt. Itis so made as to render imperfection a physical 


impossibility. 


The question now is: ‘“ Which is the Best Ameri- 
n Watch?” Then follows: ‘ Which thoroughly 


We answer: 


The Waltham Watches have stood the test of time— 


WHITES, and may be obtained of parties who will, ; ae : ; 
in due time, make their possession known to the pub- Waltham is the original seat of American watch-mak- : 
lic through the usual advertising channels. ing. The idea of making our own watches—and mak- = 
apl7 AND. McFARLAND, M.D., Supt. |. a b 4 TER | = 
ing each piece by machinery specially adapted to it, 
MACHINE COMPANY'S CHAMPION WEEDER AND so that a piece lost or broken may at once 
HORSE HOE CULTIVATOR. 
be replaced exactly by another of its sort— 


Sewing Machines 


FOR 


predecessors. 
tical machinist and farmer. 


PATENTED Fas. 1868. 
This implement combines all the advantages of its 
Patented and manufactured by a prac- 
Made of the very best 


fection. 


originated here; and here it has been carried to per- 


Every year since the start has witnessed im- 





FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, material, under the supervision of the inventor, at . , 
the low price of $15 for No. 1, and $7 for No. 3. We| Provements in machinery, processes, and workman- Patent 

THE GREAT PRIZE for the faxan, vineyard, nursery, small fruit planta-| ‘hi? “Dtil watohes sre now made ot Weltham'ée iene 

5) tion and garden. It is so constructed that it runs} cheaply as anywhere, as the vast and ever-widenin it regic 

g Pp g gic 

THE ONLY steady, can be widened from ten inches to three feet, ae i for th aie . natage 

CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR|:0 2s toclean out a row every furrow; can be regula- emand for them abundantly proves. inper te 
ted from one inch to any depth desired. Handles i Fruit 

AND GOLD MEDAL, are arranged so as to be adjusted to the height of the} The success of the American Watch has incited i 
AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING|Idriver. Any boy that can guide a horse, can do hevatiet Astuuiinn dt Wiraten tatthia dh ace ise ji snarke' 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1867, OVER] good work. These implements combine so many|~ P ty; “ mehsheaeias amin: WOR 
clined to disparage. All of these are bopeful, and yictual 


EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi | ¢ 


practical points, that nothing yet in the market can 


Louis Agricultural Works of UDE & GRIMM; where 


ompete successfully with them. Made at the Saint 


will doubtless improve with experience and the lapse 















nother | 
mad 


cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. are made all grades of IMPROVED STEEL PLOWS.| o¢time. But buyers must feel greater confidence in care. 
The Lock Stitch invented by MR. HOWE aLse, — 

” A . . 4 5] e* . _ . » . . 4 & 
nt me clio te die tock nti Atwood 8 National Gang Plow, the time-keeping of a watch from this pioneer con — 
and durable; is alike on both sides, and will PATENTED 1865. ; cern, than in one manufactured by any of its young ae 
Pronounced by those using them as superior to all tor State 
If any donot, we urge them to inquire of their 


NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewing 
Machines are subject to the principle invented 


by him. 
A Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIC- 


ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted to a 


of this kind of implement yet out. 


Sole Agent for Manufacturers and Territorial Rights. 


GEO. M. WYETH, fr 


No. 1511 CARR STREET 


For sale by the Principal Agricultural Implement 





rivals. 


Watch. 
he will, that his watch shall give entire satisfaction, 


iends who have bought and carried the American 


Every purchaser may have a guarantee, if 









ts, add: 
4 


ART) 


walns at 


wn. C 


Sompunbendod-bs ail. "To piedute owsh o Ate] age . =a the 

perm has been "he ‘etudy oe ELIAS HOWE, Fairbank’s Standard So constant and signal have been the improvements “ oO 

ioe Wedeine pratarg: wthiwdeb catch SCALES in machinery at the Waltham manufactory, that the yee 

and ‘tii ses offer his last production—a Ma’ ov 42) ett AA Company have not only been enabled to make better ~ hy 

chine embracing all essential qualities, and pro- “) Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., and better Watches, but they now sell them for fewer Pal 
nt Box 


nounced 


THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 





209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 





Persons from a distanee can order a Machine with 
perfect confidence of being able to operate it in a few 
hours suceessfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent funds must accompany the order. Machines 
may be ordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Express, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

The demand for this 


Early Yellow and Late Red 


may22-4t 


w 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


NANSEMOND. 
2 FRESH PLANTS RECEIVED DAILY. -@X 
Orders solicited by 


Puiant Bros., Pratt & Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. w 








New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 
In all the principal towns where Agencies are not 

already established, we desire responsible and ener- 

getic parties as Agents. Many places are of sufficient 


Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 


I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 
North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 
per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. 


93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 
ti 


Printed di- 





because of their cheapness. 


be sold at prices so moderate. 


dollars in greenbacks than they cost in gold before the 


ar. But they wish no one to buy their Watches 


They commend them a 


better time keepers than any other which are or can 


They ask purchasers 


not to be persuaded by importunate dealers, who may 


be governed by considerations of profit, into buying 


atches of doubtful accuracy, when, by vuying 4 


Waltham, they may be sure of getting a first-rate 


me-keeper at a moderate price. 


An illustrated description of the different styles of 








emi 
Try choi 
lotsw 
Nulars fre 
n15-5t 


a 
ve beautif 





importance to warrant persons in making it their ex- : i TAS So 
clusine Siminete. rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, : its ies the «} 
Send for Circular and: Samples. may 22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo.| watches now manufactured by the Company, sen ie A 
tac apeae kh wt COBDEN NURSERY. any address on application. Pap ie 

ee gents i es «= « 

For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and the Fall Prices, ‘ , 1869. ..| No watches retailed by the Company. a —_ 
Seo-te El ce of Seloapse and Utah. Tulip Tree Seedlings, a few inches high, s ng * te 
0. or th Street, cor. St. Charles St. 7 , : ' eden an 1 its palmi 
may22-3m ST. LOUIS, MO. | Red Cedars, 4 to 12 inches high, wneren ROBBINS & APPLETON, tie at 
~y and 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS. |: 


N. CAMERON, 


$2 per 1000—large orders less. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


(may22-3t] 








may8-lam 


500 Wilson Albany Strawberry Plants, $1. 

200 Black Cap Raspberry Tips, $1. 
J.A.CARPENTER & CO., Cobden Station, 

South Pass P.O., IM. 








May22-3m 


General Agents, 


182 BROADWAY, N. ¥- 
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AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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GOODALE’S 


PATENT SPRING 


RUIT GRATE. 


Patented August 18, 1868, by Wm. G. Goodale. 
lhisnew and valuable invention, which has been 
aly patented, is now in very general use in the 
tregions of Missouri and Southern Illinois. Its 
mitages consist in enabling the Fruit Grower or 
boper to transport the most delicate and easily dam- 
Fruits, with perfect security from injury by 
ising. Fruits packed in these Crates always reach 
buarket in the best condition, and are 

WORTH 20 TO 30 PER CENT. MORE, 

wtual experiment) than such as are shipped in 
yother kind of Crate. It is also the most desirable 

made, and will last four or five seasons with 
jcare. Sample Crates, containing 48 qt. boxes, 
#; or 36 qt. boxes, $3, sent, on application to the 
beof the “Rural World,” 612 north 5th St., Saint 
is, Mo.—cash accompanying the order. 
lr State or County Rights, or material for making 
ms, address, GOODALE, ALTON & CO. 
415 Green St., St. Louis, Mo. 


RTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 
utins at the Mound City Track. Terms: $35 the 
wn. Cash at time of service. His colts now 
ing on are as fine as the finest, and breeders should 
katthem before concluding engagements else- 
fe, There is not a surer foal-getter than Hart- 
iHambletonian! There is not a better bred horse 
iHartford Hambletonian!! There is not a more 
ly stallion in the West, making a season, than 
tford Hambletonian !!! 

lt Pedigree, Description, and Photograph, Ad- 
tt Box 2484, St. Louis Post Office. [may 15-4t 


mium CHESTER WHITE Pigs 


ty choice lot ready for shipping. Also, 


fotswold and. Leicester Sheep. 
tulars free. McCRORY-& SLACK, 
m15-5t Marysville Union Co., Ohio. 
ANTED--AGENTS--875 to $200 
h. per month, everywhere, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
aa COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
‘wider in a most superior manner. Price only 
’ Bully warranted for five years. We will pay 
”) for any machine that will sow a stronger, 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
ts the “Elastic Lock Stitch.™Every second stitch 











Re be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 


‘out tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 
tooth and expenses, or a commission from which 
‘that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB 
‘0., Pirrsnura, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louris, 
_CATITION—Do not be imposed upon ty other 
“les palming off worthless cast-iron machines, un- 
‘te same name or otherwise. Ours is the only 


<y and really practical cheap machine manufac- 


may15-13t 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, ATHA, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. 


Also, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. — 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 

SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 

dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 

May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 
Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 
And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, forsale. 


THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 

For circulars, or inforniation, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 
614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20-13t 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS. 

Cresylic Plant Protector, 

For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 

In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 

Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will also destroy 

vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 

the quality of the wool. 


Cresylic Ointment 


Destroys screw worm, eures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 


Carbolic Disinfeeting Soap 
Willdestroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 


Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete. 


Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 


Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 


Cresylic Laundry Soap, 


For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 


rooms, etc. 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 
BOLIC ACID, Ete. 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 


MIDDLETOWN ~ 
HEALING 


SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are UN- 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and skin; 
cure all scrofulous affections, including Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tumors, Uleerous and Cancerous Affec- 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhoea, Liver Complaint, Uterine, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, Female 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Incipient Con- 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL WHEN- 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIFYING, 
REGULATING AND BUILDING UP. Hundreds 
of Testimonials of cures)5 SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Address, GRAYS & CLARK, 
MIDDLETOWN, VERMONT. 























MIRE! FIRES! FIRE!!! 


The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process generates carbonic acid gas, 
and throws it 40 to 50 feet on to fire, extinguishing 
it in a moment, even if composed of the most com- 
bustible materials. Its control over oils and ehemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can work it; it never gets 
out of order, and is perfectly harmless. Every Far- 
mer should have one—for if his house or barn should 
take fire, he can put it out with this in a few minutes. 


WG Send for Circular, =p 


OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
Ave., St Louis, Mo. 


JOHN 8S. McCUNE, President. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 





ART OF LOVE—22'8 book shows how to gain 
the affections of the opposite 
sex. Any man or woman can thus win the one they 
love. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
2 cents; 3 for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 
ap3-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


WANTED--AGENTS--TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO.,, 





Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. may 15-13t 


L. WATERMAN, 





J. C. LANGDEAU, 


Formerly Formerly 
Of Sturges & Co. Of Watermau & Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 


LANGDEAU & WATERMAN, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


And Dealers in all Kinds of 


Country Produce, 
No. 504 Green Street, opposite Union Market, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Will pay personal attention to selling 
Hay, Grain, Tobacco, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Flour, 
Lard, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Dried Fruit, 
Green Fruit, Potatoes, Hides, Wool, Peltries, 
Poultry, Berries, and all kinds of Coun- 
try Produce. 
Consignments respectfully solicited and orders 
promees filled. Liberal Cash Advances made. 
efer, by permission, to—Hon. N. J. Colman, Editor 
“Rural World;”’ Hon. John How; R. T. Rombauer, 
Cashier ‘Metropolitan Bank;” 8. H. Richardson & 
Co., Flour Merchants; Berman, Cohn & Co, Hide 
and Wool Dealers. 


[RON and WIRE FENCES. 


Iron Ox Hurdle fence; Iren Sheep Hurdle fence ; 
Wire Webbing for Sheep. and Poultry Yards; Iron 
Farm Gates;-Guards for: Stable. Divisions; Store 
Fronts, Factories, &¢c,; Tree Guards; Ornamental 
Wire Work for Porches, Greenhouses, &c.; Wire Rail- 
ing for Cottage, Garden and Cemetery enclosures; 
Mosquito Netting, aud every variety of Wire Work. 
Every Information furnished by Manufacturers, 


M. WALKER & SONS, 


No. Il North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
feb6-12tlam 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 
PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
r= Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 
Brighton, Iowa 








dec] 9eowtf 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


A large stock of plants. Orders filled.as received. 
Sent only by Express. At least half the amount 
must accompany the order—balance, C, 0. D, 

Price, $3 per 1000; 10,000 for $25; 100,000 for 
$200. Persons wanting large lets, NBED NOT ORDER 
ALL AT ONE TIME. Address, J. F. BARNETT, 
may22-4t Louisiana, Mo. 








may8-I3t eow 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


OrFice OF THE RurAu WorxtD AND VALLEY FARMER, 
St. Louis, May 31, 1869. 

The first really warm weather here, has been during 
the week past, and we must now look for it, for we 
have entered upon the first summer month. The fre- 
quent showers and warm nights have brought vegeta- 
tion forward atarapidrate. The frequent hail storms 
and the violence of the same, bid fair to make this a 
very remarkable season. Since the severe storm of 
the 19th of April, at St. Louis, there have been three 
or four in the more immediate vicinity of this city, 
but allin Illinois, namely: one each at Makanda, 
Edwardsville, Shipman and Springfield, all more or 
less severe and damaging to fruit and grain, and while 
they are only of small extent comparatively, they are 
are severe and damaging to the locality where they 
happen to strike. . 

Our market is well supplied with strawberries, 
mostly received from Southern Illinois, and now also 
from the immediate vicinity of St. Louis. We noticed 
to-day green peas and all other early vegetables in 
good supply. The grain market has been as fluctuat- 
ing as the weather, mostly with a downward tendency. 
The stock market has been poorly supplied with first- 
class butchers’ or shipping beeves. We have rumors 
of Texas fever, and shall try to post our readers fully 
the moment we are satisfied that it really exists. We 
quote: 

Tosacco—Market buoyant and better for all grades, 
with a shade of advance. Factory lugs, $4 75@5 75; 
planters’ lugs, $5 75@$7; common leaf, $7@$8 50; 
medium, $8 75@$10; medium, bright, old leaf, $15@ 
$25; black wrappers, $10@#$16. , 

Hemp—Market dull for all kinds; sale only for me- 
dium and common grades. Hackled tow, $113@118; 
choice undressed, $150@$160; fancy, $170. 

Frour—Spring extra, $4 75@$4 90; do XXX, $5 
50@$5 75; fall XX, $6@$6 50; do XXX, $6 75@$7 
50; family, $7 756>@$8 50@$9. 

Rye Frovur—Dull and lower; country nominally, 
$6 @$F6 25. 

CornmMEAL—Not much doing. City kiln-dried, $3 50. 

WueEat—Spring, alittle firmer; No. 2, $1 08@$1 09; 
low No. 1, $1 10; fall, low medium, $1 25@$1 30; 
choice, $1 55; strictly do, $1 624; fancy Missouri, $1 
65@§l 70. 

Corn—Mixed No. 1, 65@70c; yellow do, 71@75e; 
white, 78@80c. 

Oats—Range of market from 63c to 70c, according 
to color and quality. Good, heavy, white scarce. 

Rre—No. 1, $1 07@$1 10; inquiry good, and No. 
1 scarce. 

BarteEy—No market, and prices nominally without 
change. In our humble opinion the early (new) mar- 
keted will bring highest price, because of the extensive 
breadth under cultivation. 

Hay—Rango of market from $20 to $25 ® ton, as 
in quality. 

Woot—Unwashed—25@ 28c for common to medium, 
and 32@34 to 35@37c for coarse and long staple—the 
outside range for combing (a new grade in our market, 
and very favorably received): fleece-washed—32@35 
to 35@38e for coarse and fine; tub-washed and picked 
—45@52c for good to choice, and 42@44c for poor 
quality; burry—sells 5@10c under above rates, as in 
condition. 

Hipes—Dull, but steady, at 224c for western dry 
flint; 184@19c for dry salt, and 10@10}c for green 
do; southern, }@|Ic less. 

Butrer—With increased supplies, the price has fur- 
ther declined, Stocks of inferior, common and mixed 
larger and buyers scarce, at 16@18cto20@23c. Yel- 
low coming in freely, sells slowly at 25@28c. 

Eees—The market has settled down to 134@144c. 

Berries—Strawberries have been in activedemand, 
but, with increased supplies, have ruled lower, at 49 
@60c ® gallon. Gooseberries plenty and lower at 
$2@$2 50 for small, and $3@$3 50 ® bus for large. 
Sweet cherries scarce at $8@$10 # bushel. 

CueESE—Good stock scarce, firm, and in demand ; 
inferior unsaleable. 

Poratoes—The market opened firm Monday, and 
ruled steady, at 60@624c # bus for choice Northern 
peachblows in bulk, and 60c to 65@674c in sks. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

As hinted above, prime shipping and butchers’ stock 
has been scarce; but, because people do not delight in 
much meat at this season of the year, prices have not 
risen with the scarcity. Extra prime shipping beeves 
nominally, $6 50@ $7 50; do, do butchers, $6 50@$7; 
second class, $5@$6, and so downward, many selling 
at so much per head. 

Hoes—Market declined during the week 50 to 75c. 
Choice grades, $8 50@$9. 

SHeEP—Supply limited, and prime fat mutton scarce. 
No. 1 will bring from $6 to $7 per head. Lambs, $1 
50@$2; good ones in demand. 











THE 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 


‘ONIANA THOMA LATHAWVd UNO wod ANAS 





AND MOWER! 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World ! 


REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 


FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES AT 


St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office in St. Louis, at No§k1246 


Broadway. 
DICK RANSOM, General Agent, 


Address ‘‘D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at either place. 


marl3-3m 





FRUIT . 


COMMISSION HOUSE 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, yy; 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the my. 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Str, 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gir, 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rat; 


Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawen, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 


Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, anj 
sold at low rates. 


For Sale, a Thoroughbred You 
AYRSHIRE BULL, price $200. For pedigree anj 
particulars, apply to or address, WM. MUIR, at th 
office of Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo. 












LOUDEN’S | 











THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
See Description in “Rural World” of May 22. 
for Circular and Price List. Address, 
may29-5t WM. LOUDEN, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Send 





We have on hand and for sale the patent TUC 
or LOCK Quart Strawberry Box, with hollow but 
tom, put together without tacks; can be made} 
the pickers in the field as they walk. The best a 


cheapest box yet made. Also, crates holding } 
quarts each. Those growing 


STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, 
AND BLACKBERRIE! 


Will find nothing equal to this box anywhere, J 
ORDERS for LESS than 500 quart boxes or 
crates received. Prices of the material in St. Loui 
for boxes, one cent each—crates, 25 cents each. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, Fruit Commission Howe 
612 North Fifth street, St. Louis, M 






“NURSERY HAND WANTED. 


The undersigned wishes to employ for the remainée 
of the year, a man (married or single) who unde 
stands the Nursery business — grafting, budding 
pruning, &c. Address for terms, &c., E. 8. Bua 
eare R. G. Craig & Co., Memphis, Tenn. my29- 





Sweet Potato Plants for Sale, : 
$2.50 per 1000, well packed and delivered at Expre 
office. Cash must accompany all orders. Address, 
mayl5-5t H. MILLER, Anna, Ill. 








Golman’'s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rut 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book p 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages 6s 
beginning with January and July. Terms—! 

Douvars a year in advance. For a club of 5™ 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. OF ft 
aclub of 8 oxp subscribers and $16, a copy Free 

ear. 
r ApvERTISING RATES—25 cents per line each ins 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last ps 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents pf 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for les 
than One Dollar. . 
The circulation of Couman’s Rurat Wort? 

now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class Pp" 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having been PY 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers" 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists ® 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterp! 
ing classes interested in such articles as are ust 

advertised. 








